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Character Sketch. 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


Tue busy mother of many children, feeling life 
slipping out of her hands while she is absorbed | 
by petty but needful daily frifles, may take | 
courage, and may hope that work on a wider | 
scale (though never more important work can . 
be found than the mother’s) may 
yet be hers, when she hears 
that the prison reforms of 
Elizabeth Fry did not begin till 
she was 85 years old. 

Elizabeth Gurney was born in 
1780 at Earlham, near Norwich, 
the child and descendant of 
‘* Friends ” on both sides. She 
appeare to have been almost 
wildly attached to her dear 
mother, who, on her part, thus 
speaks of her even in her early 
childhood. ‘‘ My dove-like Betsy 
scarcely ever offends, and is, in 
every sense of the word, truly 
engaging.” Not that her own 
account seems to point to any 
extraordinary goodness about 
her child-life. She was reserved, 
excessively subject to nervous 
fears, and accounted stupid and 
obstinate by all but her mother 
and one or two others. This 
tender friend, who fully under- 
stood the nature of her sus- 
ceptible and fragile child, was 
taken from her when she had 
reached her twelfth year. 

A severe illness was probably 
the first awakening process to 
lead Elizabeth to serious 
thought; but the attraction in 
the first instance was to natural 
rather than revealed religion. 
Her journal “is replete with 
desires after ‘ virtue’ and ‘truth.’ 
She seeks and finds God in His 
works, but as yet she has not 
found Him revealed in the page 
of Inspiration.” 

There is no doubt Elizabeth 
Gurney’s mind was more 
thoughtfully inclined than that 
of girls of her age; but the word in due season, 
which was to transform her into the earnest 
worker as well as dreamer, was destined to be 
spoken in the year 1798, when William Savery, 
an American, of the same denomination to 
which the Gurney family belonged, the Society 


_) of Friends, came to preach at Norwich, and so 
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| become what was called “a plain friend,”’ 1.e., 
| one who resigned all worldly amusements, used 
| ‘thee and thou” in speech, and adopted the 
ithen very singular and unbecoming Quaker 
| dress. She was then only nineteen, but she laid 
aside all personal ornament, and occupied her 
leisure time in teaching poor children. She 


commenced a small school for the benefit of 
the poor children of the city, and in a short 


Mrs. EvizasetH Fry. 


time had as many as seventy scholars under 
her care. How she managed to control and 
keep quiet so many unruly specimens of 
humanity was a standing problem to all who 
knew her; but it seems not unlikely that those 
qualities of organisation and method which 
afterwards distinguished her were being trained 
and developed. A brief sentence from her 
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journal at this t time eesti the attitude of her 
mind towards the outcast, poor, and neglected : 
‘“‘T don’t remember ever being at any time 
with one who was not extremely disgusting, 
but I felt a sort of love for them, and I do 
hope I would sacrifice my life for the good of 
mankind.” 

Her schemes for local usefulness were soon, 
however, to be set aside for a sphere of more 
extended influence, for Elizabeth 
received an offer of marriage 
from Mr. Joseph Fry, a banker 
residing in London, and became 
his wife shortly after she had. 
attained her twentieth year, the: 
wedding being celebrated 
aoFrignd Betts soe ; 
Norwich. 

From this period until the 
birth of her sixth child, closely 
followed by the death of her 
beloved father, Mrs. Fry’s life 
flowed smoothly on, in a round: 
of domestic and other unosten- 
tatious virtues, which endeared 
her to all who had the privilege 
of her care or sympathy. In 
the year 1811 she was publicly 
acknowledged by the Society of 
Friends, as one of their ministers, 
and her biographer remarks 
upon the circumstance as 
follows: ‘‘ This commenced a 


Fry. To discuss the question of 
woman’s ministry would be irre- 
levanthere. One thing, however, 
is obvioys, that it was as a 
minister “ef the Society of 
Friends, and as_ such only, 
shielded by its discipline and 
controlled by its supervision, 
that she could have carried out 
her peculiar vocation in the 
world and the church.” 

The entries in her journal 
as to her impressions at thi 
time are very interesting. 

‘‘ May my being led out of 
my own family by what appears 
to me duties,” she says once, 
‘never be permitted to hinder 
my doing my duty fully towards 
it, or so occupy my attention as to make me 
in any degree forget or neglect home duties. 
I believe it matters not where we are, or what 
we are about, so long as we keep our eye 
fixed on doing the Great Master’s work. . . + 
I fear for myself, lest even this great mercy 
should prove a temptation, and lead me to 
come before I am called, or enter service I 


new era in the life of Elizabeth - 


deeply affected her mind that she resolved to 
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am not prepared for. . . . This matter has 
been for many years struggling in my mind, 
long before I married, and once or twice when 
in London I hardly knew how to refrain. How- 
ever, since a way has thus been made for me, 
it appears as if I dared not stop the work; if it 
be a right one may it go on and prosper, if not, 
the sooner stopped the better.” 

Again she writes, “I was enabled coming 
along to crave help; in the first place, to be 


. made willing either to do or to suffer whatever 


was the Divine will concerning me. I also 
desired that I might not be so occupied with 
the present state of my mind as to its religious 
duties, as in any degree to omit close attention 
to all daily duties, my beloved husband, chil- 
dren, servants, poor, &c. But, if I should be 
permitted the humiliating path that has appeared 
to be opening before me, to look well at home, 
and not discredit the cause I desire to advo- 
cate.” 

In 1818 she first visited Newgate. Her 
heart was touched, but other duties intervened, 
and it was not till 1816 that she entered upon 
her special mission amongst the female 
prisoners. 

The state of affairs when she began was 
frightful. At that date all the female prisoners 
were confined in what was afterwards known as 
the “ untried side ” of the jail, while the larger 
portion of the quadrangle was utilised as a 
state-prison. The women’s division consisted 
of two wards and two cells, containing a 
superficial area of about one hundred and ninety 
yards. Into these apartments, at the time of 
Mrs. Fry’s commencing her mission, above 
three hundred women were crammed, innocent 
and guilty, tried and untried, misdemeanants, 
and those who were soon to pay the penalty of 
their crimes upon the gallows. Besides all 
these were to be found numerous children, the 
offspring of the wretched women, learning vice 
and defilement from the very cradle. The penal 
laws were so sanguinary that at the commence- 
ment of this century about three hundred 
crimes were punishable with death. Some of 
these offences were very trivial, such as robbing 
hen-roosts, writing threatening letters, and 
stealing property from the person to the amount 
of five shillings. There was always a good 
crop for the gallows ; hanging went merrily on, 
from assize town to assize town, until one 
wonders whether the people were not gallows- 
hardened. i 

One old man and his son performed the 
duties of warders in this filthy, abominable 
hole of “justice.” And the ragged, wretched 
crew bemoaned their wretchedness in vain, for 
no helping hand was held out to succour. 
They were ‘destitute of sufficient clothing, 
for which there was no provision; in rags and 
dirt, without bedding, they slept on the floor, 
the boards of which were in part raised to 
supply a sort of pillow. In the same rooms 


' they lived, cooked, and washed. With the 


proceeds of their clamorous begging, when any 
‘tranger appeared among them, the prisoners 
‘urchased liquors from a tap in the prison. 
ipirits were openly drunk, and the ear was 
wasailed by the most terrible language. Be- 
yond the necessity for safe custody, there was 
little restraint upon their communication with 
the world without. Although military sentinels 
were posted on the leads of the prison, such 
was the lawlessness prevailing, that Mr. New- 
man, the governor, entered this portion of it 
with reluctance.” 

Her first proposals to amend this state of 
affairs were coldly received. She was told that 
her efforts were exceedingly praiscworthy, but 
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would be unsuccessful. A half - unwilling 
acquiescence—half-sneering patronage— was all 
she could command from officials whose selfish 
apathy connived at the semi-barbarous condi- 
tion of hundreds of their fellow-creatures, 
while their consciences never rose to condemn 
the judicial murder of their brethren and sisters, 
whose lives were deemed only equivalent to the 
value of a horse, a sheep, or a five shilling piece. 
Those who think that men, placed in even the 
highest positions, cannot easily forget their 
responsibilities, should turn to the dreadful 
records of our law of blood, against which Mrs. 
Fry was among the first to raise her voice, 
when judges in ermine and bishops in lawn 
could tamely acquiesce in such unchristian 
exhibitions. 

Yet another part of her discipline was the 
ingratitude with which many of her efforts were 
met. This experience is common to all who 
labour for the public weal; and from an entry 
in her journal we can but conclude that this 
‘‘ serpent’s tooth” pierced her very sorely at 
times. ‘A constant lesson to myself is the 
ingratitude and discontent which I see in many.” 
Many a reformer could echo these words. 

Mrs. Fry opened her campaign against the 
disorder and sin of the women criminals by 
means of her care for the children. Low as 
they were every spark of maternal affection had 
not fled, and they craved for their little ones a 
better chance than ‘they had possessed them- 
selves. To a suggestion by Mrs. Fry that a 
school should be formed for the benefit of their 
little ones, they eagerly acceded. This sugges- 
tion she left with them for consideration, 
engaging to come to a decision at the next visit. 

At the next visit she found that the tears of 
joy with which they had welcomed the pro- 
position were not feigned. The women had 
already chosen a schoolmistress from among 
themselves. Mrs. Fry visited and cared for the 
children for some little time in this way and 
then took a step forward. She formed a ladies’ 
society, consisting of eleven women Friends 
and one clergyman’s wife, to be called “An 
Association for the Improvement of the Female 
Prisoners in Newgate.” The object of this 
Association was: ‘To provide for the clothing, 
instruction, and employment of the women; 
to introduce them to a knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, and to form in them, as much as possible, 
those habits of sobriety, order, and industry, 
which may render them docile and peaceable 
whilst in prison, and respectable when they 
leave it.” Slowly, stone by stone the edifice was 
being reared, step by step was gained, and 
everything was steadily advancing towards 
success. The magistrates and corporation of 
the city were favourable, and even hopeful ; 
the gaol officials were not unwilling to co- 
operate. The only thing which remained was 
to get the assent and willing submission of the 
prisoners themselves to the rules which must 
be enforced, were any lasting benefit to be 
conferred. 

A meeting of the women prisoners was held, 
and Mrs. Fry proposed to them to form them- 
selves into classes of twelve, each under a 
monitress, and to accept certain rules. She 
promised to find employment, to provide teach- 
ing, to hold meetings for worship, and generally 
to organise order and industry. The unfortu- 
nate women received the plan gladly. 

It prospered. The wild beasts were tamed. 
Mrs. Fry’s sweet voice, her tender manner, her 
elevated character, gave her wonderful influence 
with the women. The Sheriffs obtained her a 
grant of money. In course of time she saw 
the alterations needed in the prison government ; 
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she formulated them, and, by degrees, accom- 
plished them. But this brief paragraph passes 
over the details of twenty years, untiring benevo- 
lence and philanthropic effort. 

After a time, those who prophesied her 
failure were surprised at, and compelled to 
admit her success. A school was established 
in Newgate, associations for the benefit of 
criminals instituted; the thanks of the civic 
functionaries testified their appreciation of her 
efforts ; and her examinations before the House 
of Commons shamed the legislature, at last, 
into feeling and action. The words of the 
report, while clinging to a difficulty, allow 
indisputable praises to her efforts: ‘The 
benevolent exertions of Mrs. Fry and her 
friends have produced the most gratifying 
change; but much must be ascribed to unre- 
mitting personal attention and influence.” Yes, 
her attention was indeed unremitting. 

In her household she had many troubles, and 
one of the marvels of her being is, how, not- 
withstanding the management of so large a 
family, this mother of 11 children, whose 
spirituality and wisdom rendered her the sought- 
for upon all occasions—the “friend in need,” 
in the truest sense of the word, to every mem- 
ber of her relationship and acquaintance, to 
say nothing of the discourses which, consistent 
with the custom of her sect, she delivered— 
contrived, at the same time, to discharge such 
important functions as constitute her the first 
great reformer of the criminal code. 

It was necessary to travel in furtherance of 
her plans, and forthwith Scotland, Treland, 
France, Switzerland, and Holland were visited. 
Whilst in Scotland she inspected the gaols, and 
had her attention drawn to the frightful treat- 
ment of the insane. Their condition, also, she 
helped to reform. By tongue and pen she 
sought to enforce new principles and modes of 
action, in relation to lunatics, into the minds of 
those who had to govern them. So incessant 
were her labours to attain the ends she had set 
before her, that there was not a country in 
Europe which she did not influence. Almost 
daily communications were coming in from 
France, Denmark, Germany, Russia, Switzer- 
land, and other countries, detailing the success 
of the new plans which she had introduced and 
recommended to the respective Governments. 
A regular correspondence was kept up between 
her and Mr. Venning of St. Petersburg, by 
order of the Empress of Russia, who took the 
greatest interest in the benevolent enterprise. 
From some letters given in the Memoirs of 
Mrs. Fry it seems that the Empress felt a true 
womanly compassion for the inmates of the 
Government Lunatic Asylum, and inaugurated 
a system of more rational treatment. Many 
other royal personages sought the acquaintance 
of the wise and benevolent lady, and were 
faithfully helped by her to see their duty. 

Her last years were full of misfortune; some 
of her children left the Society, some died, and 
finally her husband lost nearly all his money, 
and her home was broken up. She suffered a 
protracted illness; and, in short, had need for 
all her faith to believe the hard saying—‘‘ Whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth.”’ 

. At this time Mrs. Fry found intense satis- 
faction in learning that the London prisons— 
Newgate, Bridewell, Millbank, Giltspur Street 
Compter, Whitecross Street, Tothill Fields, and 
Coldbath Fields—were all in more or less 
excellent order, and regularly visited by the 
ladies who had been her coadjutors, and were to 
be her successors. 

A few days before the end, pressure of the 
brain became apparent ; severe pain, succeeded 
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by torpor and loss of power, and, after a short 
time, utter unconsciousness, proved that the 
sands of life had nearly run down. A few hours 
of spasmodic suffering followed, very trying to 
those who watched by; but suddenly, about 
four on the morning of October 18th, 1845, the 
spirit found peace. 

In a quiet grave at Barking, by the side of 
the little child whom she had loved and lost 
years before, rest Elizabeth Fry's mortal 
remains. 

At her funeral vast numbers attended, to 
listen, not to the language of inflated eulogy, 
but to the avowal, endorsed by the experience 
of all, that in her a nation had sustained a loss. 
But though the material torch was extinguished, 
the gleam of holy acts remains, an undying 
testimony of the endless good achieved by the 
influence of an individual. Her career could 
not pass away. Like a ray or sunbeam falling 
into some darkened chamber, her philanthropy 
excited a nation’s enterprise, and gave a 
stimulus to criminal reformation, which has 
gone on increasing to the present hour. During 
her life constant attestations of grateful love 
from those whom she had snatched “as brands 
from the burning,” invigorated the persevering 
energy of her Christian charity ; but it is since 
she has entered{into her rest that the full fruit 
of her labours has been realised. 
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THE OLD YEAR’S CHASTENED 
MEMORIES. 

Wir all thy joys and painful memories 

Farewell, Old Year! With thee have gone 

some dear 
Sweet souls, whose presence gave us strength 
’ and cheer 

Upon our journey. They have reached the 
' skies 


Before us—these beloved witnesses. 
Enriched by their example, we will steer 
Our course according to their Pilot here ; 

Then, reunited, sing heaven’s harmonies. 


But shall we grudge them now their blessed 
gain ? 


Desire anew the music of their voice ? 
Impoverish them that we might ease our 
pain ? 
We rather, if we loved them, would rejoice 
In their great joy, assured the same good 


an 
Of God will lead us also to the Better 
Land. 


ANNIE CLEGG. 


INTERESTING PICTURE 
SHOW. 


We should advise our readers to reserve an 
afternoon during the week January 4th to 9th, 
1897, as on these days will be held the gigantic 
Exhibition of Paintings, Drawings, and Photo- 
graphs at the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, in 
connection with Mellin’s Art Competition. 

The Exhibition has been promoted at a cost 
of several thousand pounds, by the proprietors 
of the world-renowned Mellin’s Food, which is 
cheryeers 80 uniquely and successfully adver- 

ised. 

The prizes offered for the various classes 
amount to over £1,000; and contributions of 
paintings, &c., having been received from 
children with the crudest knowledge of drawing, 
up to the best professional talent, this should 
ensure you a visit of an amusing as well as 
instructive nature, and you may be sure of a 
thoroughly enjoyable day. A nominal charge of 
ls. is made for admission, as this will have a 
beneficial effect in keeping the place select. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to know if the brow 
of a hill ever becomes wrinkled. The only 
information we can give on that point is that 
we have seen it furrowed with care. Such jokes 
are harrowing. 


looking at him timid] 
big arm-chair in whic 
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Mur Short Serial. 


HER ONE ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT. 


Oxp Mr. Brown stood in his private office, with 


his back to the fire and his coat-tails balanced 
in either hand. 


He was a bald-headed old 
gentleman with a ruddy complexion, keen black 


eyes, and leg-of-mutton whiskers, which were 


white as snow. And Miss Nelly Torrance sat 
from the depths of the 


he had beckoned her to 
seat herself. 


‘* So you are my Cousin Adrian’s daughter ?” 
said he, after a long pause. 

“Yes,” said Nelly, wondering what was in all 
those mysterious tin boxes, and whether the 
monster iron safe was full of gold and silver 
pieces. 

‘And you want something to do?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Brown. 

Nelly glanced shyly up into his face. 

‘* But,” she added with some spirit, ‘I am 
not asking for charity. I am willing to work.” 

“You mean that you would like to daub 
canvas, or sew yellow sunflowers on green plush 
screens,” satirically observed the old gentleman. 
“T don’t call that work.” 

“Nor I, either,” retorted Nelly. 

“Then what do you mean?” said Mr. 
Brown. 

‘*T mean that I shall be glad to do any sort 
of honest work by means of which I can earn 
my own living.” 

‘**Humph!” again interjected Mr ‘Brown. 
‘*Can you cook?” 

‘*-Yes,” Nelly answered. 

““T don’t believe it!” 

‘But I can.” 

‘* Very well,” said Mr. Brown, releasing his 
coat-tails and sitting down at his desk as if the 
question were definitely disposed of. ‘* My 
cook went away this morning. I haven't 
engaged any one in her place. You may come 
this afternoon and see what you can do for me.” 

Mr. Brown fully expected that his young 
cousin would recoil indignantly from this pro- 
posal, but she did nothing of the sort. She 
simply said, ‘Yes, Cousin John,” and asked 
him for his private address. 

‘‘ Mind you’re punctual, my dear,” said he as 
he handed her the pencilled card. 

‘‘T am always punctual,” calmly responded 
Nelly. 

Mr. Brown watched her out of the office 
with a quizzical twinkle in the corner of his eye. 

‘* She won’t come,” he said to himself. ‘I’ve 
seen the last of my relation.” 

Nelly Torrance went home to a little second- 
floor room, the cheapest which the widow and 
her daughters could find. 

Mrs. Adrian Torrance was dressed in black. 
She was a fair, delicate piece of human china, 
who had been like the lilies of the field in that 
she toiled not, neither did she spin. Lucetta, 
the older daughter, was trying, unsuccessfully 
enough, to trim a black crape bonnet, by the 
window. 

They had come up from the country at 
Lucetta’s suggestion, to appeal, in their poverty, 
to this rich cousin of the dead father and 
husband; but none of them anticipated any 
very satisfactory results from the experiment. 

‘‘ These rich people are always misenly,” said 
Miss Lucetta. 

‘‘ And I’ve understood,” sighed the gentle 
little widow, ‘‘ that he was not pleased when 
poor dear Adrian married me instead of Miss 
Goldbags, the rich pawnbroker’s daughter.”’ 

‘“ Well?” cried Mrs. Torrance, eagerly, as 
Nelly entered. 

‘What does he say?” questioned Lucetta, 
dropping the fold of crape which she was 
vainly endeavouring to fashion into what the 
fashion plate called an ‘‘ oblong bow.” 

‘‘T have seen him,” said Nelly, untying her 


bonnet strings, ‘‘and I’m going to his house in | 


Grandover Park this afternoon.” 

‘You don’t mean,” cried Mrs. Torrance, 
with a spasmodic catching of her breath, “ that 
he is going to adopt you?” — 

is Not in the least,” said Nelly. ‘ Now, 
mamma, darling, don’t jump at conclusions. 


419 
Just hear my plain unvarnished tale. I went 
to Cousin John. I told him I wanted something 
todo. He asked me if I could cook. Thanks 


to that course of lessons I took of Mrs. Silver- 
spoon, I was able to answer yes. Then he told 
me that his cook was gone, and asked me if I 
would come to his house this afternoon and take 
her place.” 

**And von?” gasped Mrs. Torrance. 

‘‘T said yes, of course.” 

‘ Eleanor,” cried Lucetta, “I am scandalized 
by your conduct! Yes, perfectly scandalized ! 
You will do nothing of the sort.” 

“ ey not,” said Mrs. Torrance, develo- 
ping hysterical symptoms. “If your Cousin 
rown intends to insult us—” = 

Ty e 


‘But he doesn't,” pleaded Nelly. 
goo faith, and I accepted 


intended the offer in 
it in the same spirit.” 

‘You surely do not mean to degrade your- 
self,” cried Lucetta, “by turning—cook—for 
any man living!” F 

‘“*T don’t see,” argued Nelly, ‘that it is an 
more degrading to cook for Cousin John than it 
would be to embroider slippers for him, or to 
read the newspaper aloud to him of an even. 
ing.” 

‘Eleanor never had any proper pride,” said 
Mrs. Torrance, wringing her hands. 

‘* Never!" echoed Lucetta. 

‘* And,” added Nelly, “my cousin would have 
every right to believe me an impostor if I told 
him I wanted work and then refused the offer 
he made. It will be useless for you to remon- 
strate, Lucetta, and I hope mamma will not 
oe any obstacles in my way, for I am quite 

etermined to go to Grandover Park this after- 
noon.” 

And she adhered to her resolution. 

It was six exactly when Mr. Brown let him- 
self into his house with the latchkey which 
always depended from his watch chain. The 
gas jet burned softly behind the rose-coloured 
shade in the hall; the fire clicked cheerily in 
the grate of the parlour beyond. 

‘* Humph !” he muttered; ‘she hasn’t come. 
Thought so! There’s no such a thing as a prac- 
tical woman nowadays.” 

At the same moment a light, white-aproned 
little figure came out of the dining-room 
beyond, and Nelly Torrance’s voice uttered the 
words : 

‘* Dinner is ready, Cousin John.” 

The old man smiled. He had a pleasant 
expression on his face when he smiled, and 
Nelly wondered that she had not noticed what 
a handsome man he was. 

**Oh,” said he, ‘‘ you did come, then? ” 

‘‘T always keep my engagements,” said Nelly. 
u Punctuality is the soul of business, isn’t it, 
Cousin John? At least, that’s what I used to 
write in my copy-books.” 

Mr. Brown patted her hand as she helped him 
with his overcoat. 

‘‘ You are a good girl,” said he. 

And in his secret mind he determined to put 
up with any deficiencies in the cooking of a girl 
who had such excellent business principles. 

But to his iniBinite amazement there were no 
deficiencies to overlook. The soup was on the 
table, clear as water, flavoured like a dream of 
Soyer’s own. The first course was baked trout, 
the second a pigeon on toast. A small and 
compact roast of beef ribs was flanked by a 
dainty giblet pie, and the dessert was fruit, peach 
tarts and Bavarian cream. 

Mr. Brown ate and relished and wondered by 
turns. 

‘* My dear,” said he, at last, when the cloth 
was removed, ‘‘all is very nice. I'll concede 
you are a tip-top housekeeper. Lut of course 
you ordered all this from a restaurant ? ” 

‘* But, of course, I didn’t, Cousin Brown,” said 
Nelly, decidedly, ‘* I cooked it myself.” 

‘What, that soup ?” 

‘Yes, that soup.” 

‘* Did you prepare that trout sauce and broil 
that pigeon ?”’ 

‘“* Yes, Cousin Brown.” 

‘* And the giblet pie, was that yours ?” 

“Yes, and the giblet pie! Don’t look so 
astonished, Cousin Brown,” she added, laughing. 
‘‘T may as well confess that I took a course of 
cooking lessons last summer. And I like it of 
| all things, especially in a household like this, 
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420 
where one can command the very best 
materials.” 


Mr. Brown closed his eyes and made a hasty 
calculation. His life had been “ worried out of 
him,” to use acommon expression, pe riers 
housekeepers, inefficient cooks and un 
servants. At last here was a gateway out of all 
his tribulations. 

“ My dear,” he said, “I should like to have 

a come and live here.” 

“Ne 5 per ere dh 

‘*No, as m and house- 

» - need someone to take the helm of 
my affairs. By Jupiter!” he added, as he 
recollected the flavour of the giblet pie, “I 
haven't eaten such a dinner in ten years.” 

“ But my mother,” hesitated Eleanor, “and 


‘Let them come, too,” said Mr. Brown. 


‘No, Cousin Brown,” confessed Nelly. 
‘Well, perhaps it’s just as well,” said Mr. 


really extraordinary. 
So the Torrance family found a comfortable 
their feet, and Nelly’s 


Lucetta sighed an 
not taken cooking lessons. 

“‘ Nelly is the old man’s favourite,” said she. 
“He'll leave her his money when he dies. And 
all because she accepted his ridiculous offer of 
furning cook for a living!” 

Mr. Brown, however, looked at the matter in 
a different light. : 

“Nelly is a trump,” he said. “ Nelly is not 
like the typical come lady, too lazy to work 
and too proud to beg. She does with her might 
whatever her hands find to do.” 


THE HOUR OF DEATH. 


Ir is a point of sad interest to those watching 
by a dying bed to know if the inevitable end is 
more likely to come at one hour of the twenty- 
four than at any other. Hence, it may be 
useful, says the British Medical Journal, to 
draw attention to the attempts which have 
been made by competent observers to compile 
reliable statistics to throw light on the question. 

One of the best papers in English is thins pub- 
lished by Dr. Finlayson. The statistics used 
in this paper were put together by Mr. West 
Watson, the City Chamberlain in Glasgow, and 
consisted of the 18,000 deaths which oc- 
curred in that city during the year 1865. 

Taking the deaths as a whole, it is found that 
the greatest number occurred between the hours 
of 4 and 10 am. This agrees roughly with 
the results of a very elaborate calculation by 
Dr. C. F. Schneider based on 57,000 deaths 
in Berlin. Dr. Finlayson’s curve reaches 
its highest point between the hours of 
5 and 6 a.m., and Dr. Schneider gives his 
greatest mortality as occurring between 4 
and 7 am. This is again corroborated 
by Berens, who found that in 1,000 deaths in 
Philadelphia the most fatal hour was from 6 to 
7 a.m. 

The figures of both Dr. Finlayson and Dr. 
Schneider show a peculiarity as regards the 
hours of 11 and 12 p.m., and 12 midnight to 1 
p.m. In Glasgow the deaths between 12 and 1 
were 474, and in the previous hour, 11 to 12 
p.m., 611. The Berlin figures for the same 
periods are 1,867 and 2,629. Dr. Finlayson 
thinks that this incongruity is accounted for by 
the fact ‘that the public might incline to put 
cases occurring at this doubtful time within the 
day on which they had been watching for the 
fatal event.” —~ 

It is quite obvious that, taking all the cireum- 
stances into consideration, very little reliance 
can be placed on the returns as to the exact 
hour of death. 


Look at it this way: The world and every- 
thing in it is yours tohelp you make a true man 
of yourself. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A 
MOTHER. 
(From “ The Ascent of Man,”) 
By Prorgesson Henry DrumMonD. 
Tux evolution of a mother, in spite of its half- 


humorous, half-sacrilegious sound, is a serious 
study in eget It when the first bud 
burst from the first plant cell, and was only 


completed when the last and most elaborately 
wrought pi e of the temple of Nature 
crowned the animal creation. 

What was that pinnacle? There is no more 
instructive question in science. At the bottom 
of the scale are the protozoa. Then follow 
worms, molluscs, fishes, reptiles, birds, then— 
what ? The Mammalia, rHE MoTHERS. There 
the series stops. Nature has never made any- 
thing else. Is it too much to say that the one 
great motive of organic nature was to make 
mothers? It is at least certain that this was 
the chief thing she did. In as real a sense as & 
factory is meant to turn out locomotives or 
clocks, the machinery of Nature is designed in 
the last resort to turn out mothers. You wi 
find mothers in lower nature at every stage of 
imperfection ; you will see attempts being made 
to get at better types. But when you get to 
the top you will find the last great act was but 
to present to the world a hysiologically per- 
fect type. It is a fact which no human mother 
can regard without awe ; which no man can 
realize without a new reverence for woman, and 
a new belief in the higher meaning of Nature. 

That care for others, from which the Mam- 
malia take their name, is introduced into 
Nature in cruder forms almost from the dawn 
of life. From the motherlessness of the early 
Cryptogams, we find a first maternity fore- 
shadowed in the flowering tree. 

So exalted in the tree’s life is this provision 
for others that the botanist, like the zoologist, 
places the mothering plants at the top of his 
department of Nature. 

Crossing into the animal kingdom we observe 
the same motherless beginning, the same cared- 
for end. All elementary animals are orphans; 
they know neither home nor care. But as we 
draw near the apex of the animal kingdom, the 
spectacle of a protective maternity looms into 
view. It does not begin at once, but is a long 
and graded evolution. Nature made animals 
in the early days so that they did not need 
mothers. ‘The moment they were born they 
were perfectly able to look after themselves. 
Mothers in those days would have been a 
ea The children then were not chil- 
dren at all, they were only offspring, springers 
off, deserters from home. That early world, 
therefore, was for millions and millions of 
years a bleak and loveless world. It was a 
world without children, a world without 
mothers. In the lower reaches of Nature it is 
not that the mother ignores, but that she 
never sees her child. Many creatures ure born 
into the world whose mothers are dead before 
they themselves begin to live. In these cases 
there is a solicitude for the egg, for its being 
placed in the right spot, protected from the 
weather, shielded from enemies, and provided 
with a first supply of food, but motherhood is 
non-existent, is even an anatomical impos- 
sibility. If a butterfly could live till its egg 
were hatched it would see no butterfly come 
out of the egg, no airy likeness of itself, but_an 
earth-bound caterpillar. It could not feed it, 
could not protect, could not save it, nor is it 
pou to see any direction in which it could 

e of the slightest use to it. 

It is obvious that Nature never intended to 
make a mother here, all that she desired as yet 
was to perfect the first maternal instinct. 
Again, in lower nature there are such multi- 
tudes of offspring that it is scarcely worth 
while caring for them. With children of this 
sort motherhood had no chance. There was no 
time to love, no opportunity to love, and no 
object to love. Now, before maternal love 
can be evolved, before love can be made a 
necessity, Nature must alter her ways. 

Four great changes must be introduced into 
her programme. In the first place, she must 
cause fewer young to be produced at a birth. 
In the second place, she must have these young 
produced in such outward form that the mothers 


will | was.to make the young resemble the parent. 
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will rec them. In the third Ms , she 
must e them helpless, so that if they are to 
live at all, they must dwell with her. And 
fourthly, it is required that she shall be made 
~ eer rpae that in — way meal 
physi n to her, to com 

her to attend to hy an these beautiful ar- 
rangements we find carried out to the last detail. 

The first great change was diminishing the 
number of young produced at a birth. The 
lower at aa produce scores or even millions 
at one time. Now, no mother can love a 
million. Clearly, if Nature wishes to make 
care-takers she must moderate her demands. 
And go she sets to work reducing the numbers 
until so few remain that motherhood becomes 
This bringing down of numbers 


The next thing was to make it possible for 
the parent to recognise its young. 
difficult to love a million, it was impossible to 
love an embryo. The next work, therefore, 


And from the day that word was p e 
a were hindered in the egg, and the eggs 
were hindered in the nest, and the young were 
hindered in the body, retained in the dark for 
weeks and months, so that when they cau ht 
the mother’s eye they were at least a coloura le 
imitation of their parents. 

If this second process be of minor import- 
ance, the necessity of the third will not be 
doubted. If the mother is to be taught to know 
her progeny, surely the progeny must be taught 
not to abandon the mother. And hence Nature 
had to set about a somewhat novel task—to 
teach the youth of the world the Fifth Com- 
mandment. This commandment was thrust 
upon the world under penalty of death for dis- 
obedience. Pick out a few children and inspect 
them, one from the bottom of Nature, one from 
the middle and one from the top. The first, 
the young of a ciliated Infusoria will do, pre- 
senting countless millions like itself. This is 
the precocious child. The moment the embryo 
is born it leaves the domestic hearth; the 
chances are it has never seen its parents. If it. 
has, it disowns them. A better swimmer—for 
many of the parents have forgotten how to 
swim—it cannot be overtaken. It ignores its 
mother and despises her. 

The second is the good-intentioned child. 
This child—a bird, let us say—begins well; it 
stays much at home in its early days, but plays 
prodigal at the close. For some weeks it 
remains quietly in the egg; for more weeks it 
remains not so quietly in the nest and for more 
weeks still—but with an obvious itching to be 
off—in the neighbourhood of the nest. It is 
really a sort of a child and has a sort of a 
mother. The third is the model child—the 
Mammal. In this child, which is found only in 
the high places of Nature, infancy reaches its 
perfection. Housed, fed, protected, the children 
keep to their mother’s side and only quit the 
parental roof when their filial education is 
complete. 

On a casual view of these children of Nature 
one might object that so far from being a sub- 
ject of congratulation it is a clear case for 
censure. If early Nature could turn out ready- 
made animals in a single hour, is it not a retro- 
grade movement to have to take so long later 
on? Is it unfcir to ask if she has not lost the 
trick of making lusty lives? But her object is 
ethical as well as physologteall These roving 
embryos are mere bandits; their nature and 
habits must be changed; not a sterner, but a 
gentler race must be born. New words must 
come into the world—home, love, mother. 
Regarded from the ethical point of view there 
are few things more significant than this rein- 
ing in of the world’s rampant youth, this 
tightening the bonds of family life, this most 
gentle introduction of gentleness into the world, 
cold with motherless children, and heartless 
with childless mothers. 

The personal tie once formed between parents 
and children could never be undone. Every 
mammalian child born into the world must come 
to be fed, must for a given number of hours 
each day be in the maternal school, and, whether 
it will or not, must learn its lessons. There is 
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at which compels it to seek its mother, and 
Lat that in the mother which com 8 her 


seek her child. On the physiological side 
she name of this impellin ne Mating is lactation, 
on the other it is love. With the physical pro- 


e carried out to the last detail the ethical 
Sessod. opens, and a new and beautiful social 
state is founded—domesticity. While man, 
restless, , hungry, is a wanderer on earth, 
woman foe, ie a home. And though this home 
be but a platform of sticks and leaves, it becomes 
the ‘first great schoolroom of the human race. 
For one day there appears in this roofless room 
that which is to teach the teachers of the world 
—a little child. 

No greater day ever dawned for Evolution 
than that on which the first human child was 
born. For there entered then into the world 
the one thing wanted to complete the ascent of 
man—a tutor for the affections. It may be 
that a mother teaches a child, but in a far 
deeper sense it is the child who teaches the 
mother. Millions of mothers had lived before 
this, but the higher affections were unborn. 
Tenderness, gentleness, unselfishness, love, care, 
self-sacrifice—these were not, or were only in 
the bud. Maternity existed in humble forms, 
but not motherhood. To create motherhood 
and all that enshrines itself in that holy word 

uired a human child. The creation of mam- 
alin established two schools, the one for the 
child, who must now at least know its mother, 
the other for the mother, who must as certain] 
attend to her child. The only thing that now 
remains is to secure that both shall be kept in 
school as long as possible. No animal but man 
was permitted to have his education thus pro- 
longed. 

We know what this means ethically—it was 
necessary for moral training that the human 
child should have the longest possible time by 
its mother’s side, but what does it mean physio- 
logically? It is the perfecting of the brain. 
The child is not using it, for it is not yet fitted 
up. Nature is working herd at it, but owing to 
its intricacy and delicacy the process requires 
much time and till all is ready the babe must 
remain a thing. 

An apparatus for controlling one of the lower 
animals can be turned out from the workshop 
of Nature sometimes in a day. The wheels are 
few, the works are simple, the connections 
require little time for adjustment or correction. 
Everything that this humble organism will do 
has been done a million times by its parents, 
and already the faculties have been carefully 
instructed by heredity. But when a man is 
made it is not an automaton that is made. This 
being will think new thoughts, originate new 
ways of life, for half of the life that lies before 
it no storage of habit has been handed down 
from the past. Each descendant must carve 
its way through the world as best it can. The 
equipment for this is very complex. Into 
the infant’s frame must be fitted not only 
the apparatus for automatic repetition of what 
the parents have done, but the apparatus for 
intelligent initiation. The higher brain is com- 
paratively a new thing in the world. It has to 
undertake a vaster range of duties, often totally 
new orders of duties. Now, infancy means 
fitting up this extra machinery of the brain. 

When it is remembered that the brain is very 
large, the largest mass of nerve matter in the 
world, when it is realised that each of its cells 
measures only one ten-thousandth of an inch in 
diameter, that the transit fibres that connect 
them are of unimaginable fineness, the limit- 
lessness of the powers of thought and the 
inconceivable complexity of these processes will 
begin to be understood. 

It is owing to the necessity of having certain 
routes of thought established before the child can 
be trusted from its mother’s side that the delay 
of infancy is required. And even after the child 
has begun to practise the art of living for itself, 
time has still to be granted for making new 
routes, for becoming familiar with established 
thoroughfares, for practising upon obstacles, for 
allowing acts repeated to embody themselves 
as habits. 

The use of all this to morals is obvious. 
Among the carnivora, while the brief span of 
peat permits the mother to learn a little of 
Jove, the father, for want of even so brief a 
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lesson, remains untouched, so that the mother 
has often to hide her offspring lest he devour it. 
Love, then, had no chance until the human 
mother came. To her alone was given a 
curriculum peecuaed enough to let her graduate 
in the school of the affections. Not for days or 
weeks, but for months must she stand between 
her ra infant and death. For years, until 
the budding intellect could take its own com- 
mand, this love dare not grow cold or pause an 
hour in its unselfish ministry. Here dawned 
upon mankind the four virtues, patience, 
sympathy, carefulness, tenderness. 

On occasion, sympathy will be called out in 
unusual ways. Crises will occur—dangers, 
famine, sickness. At first she has little power 
to aid. But at last develops a fractionally 
better mother, and when the emergency arises 
she is equal to it. That day a cubit is added to 
the moral stature of mankind—the first act 
of self-sacrifice is registered. A few more 
centuries, a few more millions of mothers and 
the germs of patience, carefulness, tenderness 
and eyo pesey will have rooted themselves in 
the race humanity. See then what the savage 
mother and her babe have brought to the 
world. When the first mother awoke to her 
first tenderness and warmed her loneliness at 
her infant’s love, when for a moment she forgot 
herself and thought upon its weakness and 

ain, when by the most imperceptible sign or 
ook of sympathy she expressed the unutterable 
impulse of motherhood, the touch of a new 
creative hand was felt upon the world. 


THE ART OF ATTAINING 
HIGH HEALTH. 


No. VI.—By Tuomas Waker (‘* The 
Original"). 
SLEEP. 


Tue next thing I have to consider is sleep, 
upon the quantity and quality of which health 
mainly depends. I believe the general custom 
is to take too much sleep. at quantity is 
really necessary must depend upon various 
constitutions, and various circumstances in the 
same constitution ; but the rule is, as I think, 
that we should have one sound sleep, from which 
we should wake perfectly refreshed, without an 
heavy or drowsy sensation or any wish to fall 
asleep again. The length of this sleep will 
depend upon the way of living, quantity of 
exertion, mental or bodily, state of the 
atmosphere, and other causes; but still the one 
sound sleep is the true measure. Falling short 
of this, or exceeding it, are both prejudicial. 
The first produces fever, the second languor. 
Our energy depends ina very great degree upon 
taking no more than the due quantity of sleep. 
In order to ensure its Guallty, we should lie 
down free from care, and have no anxiety about 
waking, which is destructive of perfect sound- 
ness. due WS 4 

Our waking should be entirely voluntary, 
the result of the complete restoration of the 
powers. The quality of sleep depends 
upon attention to diet, exercise, and state 
of the mind, and in a great measure upon 
going to bed in a properly prepared state, neither 
feverish nor chilly, neither hungry nor over- 
loaded, but in an agreeable composure and state 
of satisfaction of both body and mind. It is 
better to retire to rest from society than from 
solitude, and from cheerful relaxation than from 
immediate labour and study. The practice, 
which some people have, of sitting the fire out, 
and going to bed starved, with their minds 
fatigued with study, is the reverse of what is 
expedient; and sleep under such circumstances 
is of a very unsatisfactory nature. It is rather 
productive of what Milton calls unrest than 
rest. 

Sleep, to enjoy it perfectly, requires observa- 
tion and attention, and all who wish for high 
health will do well to keep the subject in 
their minds, because upon themselves chiefly 
depends the attainment of this, one of the 
greatest blessings of life. I think I shall certainly 


finish the subject of health in our next number. ' shillings the yard.” 


MUNICIPAL DRESS 
REFORM IN LONDON. 


By Mrs. CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 


Aone all ancient records are occasionally found 
sumptuary laws, designed on the one hand to 
protect home manufactures from foreign com- 
petition, and on the other hand to keep up 
externally the marks of class distinction. But 
besides these laws that emanated from 
ache court, or council there are found, 
especially in the sixteenth century, a number of 
edicts framed by the citizens of London to 
attempt to limit extravagance in dress. These 
throw an interesting light upon the customa of 
The tnord 1,” against 

“The inordinate excess in apparel,” 
which the Lord Mayor and his Court so often 
inveighed, seems to have prevailed chief, 
— the apprentices, who evidently tri 
very hard to enter the ranks of ‘“ jeunesse 
dorée”’ of the time, and seemed to have been 
able to circumvent proclamation after pro- 
clamation. Young men seemed more devoted 
to fine clothes than young women of their own 
rank. It must not be forgotten that ‘‘ the 
apprentices’ would in a few years be “ free- 
men” and “masters,” perhaps ‘“ aldermen,” 
and the serving maids or servants might be their 
lady-wives, because the cungher of the upper 
trading classes had no outlet further than to 
assist or ‘‘ serve” in the families of their social 
equals. It has taken along time to cure young 
men of their love for gewgaws and decorations, 
feathers and roses. They now stick as reli- 
giously as possible to materials and work of 
English workmen. Women do not seem to 
have paid much attention to the edicts, though 
they were so frequently repeated. 

Though the City Fathers had once been 
young themselves, they grew more and more 
determined to reform. On the 11th October, 
1611, there was a committee chosen “to pué 
down the inordinate pride in apparell of the 
apprentices as well as of the maidens and 
women servants of the City,” and this com- 
mittee presented its report, and thereupon was 
framed an edict. 

“For reformation of many abuses rors 
by reason of excesse and strange fashions 
of apparell, used by many apprentices within 
the City of London, and for the premie g 
of such others, who, being well disposed, 
are contented with such decent * arel 
as is fitting, and their masters well able to 
afford them, be it enacted by the Right 
Honourable Sir William Craven, Knight, Lord 
Mayor, &c., &c., that no apprentice, now being 
or hereafter to be, shall, at any time after the 
Feast of St. Michael the Archangel next 
coming, during the terme of his apprenticeshi 
wear any apparell but of his master’s coste, an 
not of his own or his friends ; and for the stuffe, 
fashion and goodness agreeable to the orders, 
fashions, and goodness hereafter set down. 

First, they shall wear no hatt lined, faced or 
tufted with velvet, silk or taffatay, but only the 
breadth of three inches in the head, nor any 
hatt, other than such as that the hat, bands, 
and trimmings shall not exceed in all the value 
of five shillings ; and no feather therein. Item, 
he shall not weare in his bande either lawne or 
cambricke, but holland or other lynnen not 
exceeding the price or value of five shillings the 
ell, nor shall weare any lace edge, nor any other 
worke, in or about the same bandes, but only a 
plain hemme and one stitch. The bandes not 
to exceed three yardes in length before they be 
gathered into the stock, nor two inches in depth. 
And the apprentice shall weare no pukadillie 
or other support about the collar of his doublet, 
nor shall weare about his collar either point, 
ribbon, or laces, but the collar to be made 
close and comely. And the apprenaeess during 
the time of their apprenticeship to wear no 
doublet or breeches of any kind of silke or 
stuffe mingled with silk; but only of clothe, 
kersey, fustyan, sackclothe, Damas, English 
leather or stuffe that shall not exceed the price 
or value of two shillings and sixpence the yard, 
nor wear in his cloak, coate, jerkin, doublet or 
breeches any broadclothe exceedingly fine, or 
beyond the value of tenne shillinges the yard, 
nor any kersey exceeding the value of five 


‘ 
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Nor must he wear in 


any 


without any ga g of gold and silver lace, 


velvett, of silke, or erage : 
’ te, garter or shoe stringes of an 

corm ge silke or ribbon, nor any rose or su 

like toyes at all upon his garters or his shoes, 


nor any silk, worsted, or jersey stockings, but 


pris pasa of woollen yarn or kersey; nor 
weare any Spanish leather shoes, nor any 
shoes made with polony (high) heels, nor any 
shoes made of any other leather than neate’s 
leather, or calves’ leather ; nor shall he wear his 
hair with any tuft or locke, but cut short in decent 
and comely manner. And if any apprentice 
shall offend by wearing any apparell or his hair 
or other contrary to the true meanin 
hereof, with the sufferance of his master; an 
if his master do not, at the first offence, ad- 
monish and rebuke him, and for the second 
offence bring his apprentice before the 
Chamberlain of his city for the time being to be 
by him committed to “Little ease” (the 
popular name of a rison), there to 
remain for 18 hours at the least, unless he 
submit, and humblie reforme, then the master 
of the apprentice shall, for every day that he 
‘doth not report, pay 8s. 4d., the half to the 

of his parish and the other half to the 
informer. 

They are not to be allowed to keep their 
grandeur at other houses, and go out and 
change there their garments, nor take dancing 
nor fencing lessons, &. For the first offence 
against this Iw they were to be punished by 
their masters in any way they thought fit; for 
the second offence, by whipping in their own 
Trade Hall; for the third, by the extension of 
their apprenticeship for six months, and their 
masters also to be fined. 

Then the dictation goes on in regard to 
women : “ And for the avoidance of inconveni- 
ences by the inordinate pride of many maid- 
servants and women servants in their dresse 
and apparell, and folly in varyety of newe 
fashions. Be it also enacted, ordeyned and 
established by the authority aforesaid, that after 
the feast of St. Michael the Archangell no maid- 
servant or = who shall agree for wages, weare 
upon her heade any lawne or cambric, ti any, cob- 
webb-lawne or white silk d’ypres, either in any 
kercheffe, coyfe, crossecloth, or shadowe, nor 
any lymmer clothe therein, nor any linen above 
five shillin ings the ell, nor shall weare any lace or 
edging on the same or any part thereof, nor 
after that date, weare any bande, neckerchief, 
gorgett or stomacher, but onely plaine; not any 
ruffe exceeding four yardes in engi; before the 
ac or setting on thereof, nor three 

ches in depth, with the setting on of the same. 

Nor any cambricke, tiffany or cobweb-lawne 
or white silk d’ypres at all, either about their 
neck or otherwise, nor any other lynnen cloth 
exceeding the price of five shillings the ell, nor 
any sorte of lace or edging whatsoever, but 

playne hemme and one stitche, nor any 
stomacher wrought with any gould, silver, or 
silke, or any stuffe mixed with silke, nor shall 
she weare any gown, kirtle, or petticoat, old or 
new, of any kind of silk stuffe, or stuffe mingled 
with silke, nor any stuffe exceeding two shillings 
and sixpence the yard, nor broadcloth exceed- 
ing ten shillings the yard, nor any silke, lace, or 
guardes upon the gown, kirtle, waistcoat, or petti- 
coat, or any other garment, save only a cape, of 
velvett, nor any fardingale (hoops) at all, either 
little or great, nor any bodyes or sleeves of wire, 
whalebones, or with any other stiffening saving 
canvas or buckram only; nor any apron of 
any kind of silke lawne or cambricke, or any 
other stuffe exceeding the price of two 
shillings and sixpence the yard, nor above 
one breadth in one apron. 

Nor upon, about, or with the same, any edging, 
lace, or fringe, nor any worsted jersey, or silke 
stockinges, nor any Spanische leather shoes, nor 
shoes of any leather, unless it be neate’s leather 
or calves’ leather, nor any shoes whatsoever 
with polonaye heeles (high heels like the 
present), nor with the same any stitching, 
rose, or silke ribbon for the strings. 


And if any woman servaunts or mayd servants 


garnishing, lyning or 
forthe of his apparell, either velvet, or 
e or stuffe, saving only the buttons and 
the buttonholes, nor weare any gloves above 
the price of bee repence the paire, and these 


Nor weare any 


quaintance with criminals at Newgate, 
answer to questions as to what she found to be 
the chief thought of a prisoner under sentence 
of death shortly before execution, said, “I 
grieve to sa. 
monly the chief thought relates to her appear- 
ance on the scaffold, the dress in which she 


latter. 
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whatsoever, or who shall take, be payd, or aoe 
of St. 
Michael the Archangel, next coming, offered in 


for wages, shall, after the said feast da; 


wearing any & or other thinge herein- 


before forbidden contrary to the meaning 
thereof, she shall for the first offence forfeite 
three shillings and fourpence, and for the 


second offence six shillings and eightpence, 


or the apparel worne, contrary to 
meaning thereof. 


parish where the offence shall be committed, 


and the other halfe to such person as shall 
All which penalties 


give information thereof. 
shall be enforced in the name of the 
Chamberlain of this City for the time being.” 
But the decisions of the City Fathers had little 
ent power, except in individual cases, 
till the Puritan and practical spirit, workin 
from within, altered the dressy taste and cur 
the decorative frivolities of the London appren- 


tices. 


Royal proclamations, even combined with 


municipal edicts, have been alike in vain as to 
limiting and reforming the garments of young 
women. Nor will they be sufficient until the 
spirit also works from within, which recognises 
health and comfort, decorum and art, the chief 
ends for which one dresses. 


The edicts of these times suggest strange 


similarities to our own in the matter of feminine 
clothes, but men seemed to have been educated in 
common sense since the times when Elizabeth 
ruled over the wardrobe of her Peers, contracted 
their ruffs, and shortened their swords, and 
when Shakes 
made fun of 
fashions from all countries and made himself a 
motley to the view. 


and others on the stage 
e Englishman, who borrowed his 


SAYINGS. 


Many people have a great horror of the purse- 
proud. I cannot say that I have, for I am 
always perfectly at my ease with them. It is 
the purse-empty that 
crime,” is a common saying in the mouths of 
the indolent and the improvident; nine times 
out of ten, I believe, it approaches very near. 


dread. ‘‘ Poverty is no 


* * * 
THERE is no need of painful toil to those who 


begin prudently, and seek to supply none but 
real wants; wholesome labour is sufficient. 


* * * 


Mrs. Fry, who had such an intimate ac- 
in 


that in the case of women com- 


shall be hanged.” 
i «  & 


He’p been waltzing with his host’s daughter 
and was in the corner repairing damages. Here 
he was espied by his would-be papa-in-law. 

‘“‘ She’s the flower of my family, sir,” said the 


“So it seems,” answered the young man. 
“Pity she comes’ off so, ain’t it?” he con- 
tinued, as he essayed another vigorous rub at 
the white spots on his coat sleeve. 

. * * * 

I HAVE great faith in truths, they are standing 
benefits—never get mouldy or out of fashion. 
. . . . All kinds of truths will come right 
in time.—Mrs. Gilbert (Ann Taylor). 
+ u #8 


TracHER: ‘Tell me a few of the most im- 
portant things existing to-day which did not 
exist a hundred years ago?’’ Tommy: “ Us.” 

* x) ck 


“Do you think there is anything in this 
case?” asked the junior partner of the law firm. 
‘“‘ Certainly,” answered the senior partner, ‘‘ our 
client is worth a million.” 

* . * 

SENTIMENTAL Young Lady—‘“ Ah! Professor, 
what would this old oak say if it could talk?” 
Professor— It would say, ‘I am an elm.’ ” 


Even the man with a sore throat can usually 
swallow praise. 


the true 
The same forfeiture to be 
employed, the one halfe for the poore of the 


formation, there was at first some 
about conferring the degree. But it was finally 
decided to take the novel step, and in the honour 
list of the roll of 
the name, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 


first 
comp. 
must acquire familiarity with the practical part 
of the profession were absolutely closed to the 
young woman doctor. Her only chance was to 
seek opportunities in the great medical centres 
of Europe, and again she was discou 
hands by assertions of the im 
woman studying without insult among the 
crowds of foreign students. 
from a letter which she wrote to Mrs. Willard, 
then at the head of one of the most advanced 
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WOMEN PIONEERS IN 
MEDICINE. 


By Dr. Emity BLackwELt. 
Ir is not easy for those who come to take 
possession of a field already won to appreciate 
the difficulties, doubts and dangers through 
which the pioneers passed. 

When the first woman medical student, 
Elizabeth Blackwell, made her ae eee for 
admission, college after college refused her ; till 
the professors of Geneva University, New York 
State, consented to refer the question to the 

oung men who would be her fellow-students. 
ey, amidst much laughter and amusement, 
agreed to her admission to their ranks. 

Notwithstanding the amusement the applica- 
tion seems to have caused, the letter of the 
faculty admitting the woman student was ac- 
companied by a handsome letter from the class 
assuring her that there should be nothing on 
their part to make her position difficult. And 
they kept their word. The annoyance she 
experienced came from outside. The ladies at 
her boarding-house ignored her presence. Ladies 
peeing her on the street not infrequently testi- 

ed their disapprobation by manner, even by 
remarks. She often felt, when the college 
doors closed behind her, that she had entered a 
refuge. 

At the close of the full term of studies, our 


lady student came up for examination for 
graduation, and took rank with the best students 
of the class. 
the 
in 


As this was the first instance of 
ting of a medical diploma to a woman 

is country, so far as the decutty had in- 
esitation 


uates for that year appears 


When the degree of doctor was taken, the 
pew only of a medical education was 
eted. The hospitals in which the student 


ed on all 
ssibility of a 


Some extracts 


schools for girls at Troy, N.Y., will show both 
the difficulty of the situation and the spirit in 
which it was met :-— 

‘‘ Through Dr. Warrington and other sources, 
I find that my plan can be carried out in Paris. 
. . « The true place for study there seems open 
to me ; but here again friendly physicians make 
stronger objections than ever. I appeal to 
those who have had an opportunity of studying 
the French in their native land, was not this a 
greatly exaggerated fear? Is it not perfectly 
true, everywhere, that a woman who respects. 
herself will be respected by others—that where 
the life is devoted by a strong, pure motive to 
a noble object, in a quiet, dignified, but deter- 
mined manner, the better feelings of mankind 
are enlisted, and the woman excites esteem and 
respectful sympathy? To my mind this is 
perfectly clear, and I trust that your more 
experienced judgment will confirm my opinion. 
. . » L have tried to look every difficulty steadily 
in the face. I find none which seem to me 
unconquerable, and with the blessing of Provi- 
dence I trust to accomplish my design.” 

_ After three years of successful studies in 
Europe, Dr. Blackwell returned, and established 
herself in practice in New York. The new 
departure was made. 

Immediately after Elizabeth Blackwell’s 
graduation, a few women were admitted to 
other medical colleges. Invariably so much 
pressure was put by the medical societies upon 
any college admitting a woman that the doors 
of that particular college were thenceforth 
closed. 

Exclusion from all medical institutions became 
the settled policy. Separate colleges for women 
were promptly established, Boston taking the 
lead in 1850, and Philadelphia followed in the 
same year. In 1854 my sister and myself 
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ined the certificate of incorporation for the 
New York Infirmary, the first, and for many 

rs the only, ginning of a woman's 
hospital. 

Now followed the period of the greatest 
depression for the new effort. The first 
women students had, to a certain extent, the 
advan’ of the great system of instruction 

for men. Their immediate successors 
were restricted to the facilities afforded them by 
these small women’s schools. 

The adverse sentiment which closed the 
colleges influenced unfavourably the growth of 
these women’s schools. Some of the medical 
societies declared that physicians teaching in 
them should be excluded from their ranks. 
The unfriendly tone of the profession was that 


of the general public. Social and professional 
ostracism was the rule in regard to both students 
and teachers. When my sister established 


herself in New York, she was obliged to buy a 
house, because she found it impossible to rent 
respectable rooms. When, in 1857, the indoor 
department of the infirmary was opened, under 
the charge of Dr. Zakrzewska as resident 
hysician, many of our friends feared the little 
hospital would come to grief. ‘Women 
physicians could not manage the patients.” 
‘The house would be regarded as disreputable, 
and we should have trouble with the police.” 
“If we lost patients, we should be sued for 
malpractice.” Some of the trustees were 
remonstrated with by their friends for allowing 
their names to be connected with an institution 
that would cause scandal and trouble. 


A work so unpopular did not attract the best 
class of women students. While there was 
always a fair sprinkling among them of women 
of character and intelligence, a large part of the 
classes of these early schools were made up of 
most unpromising material, women who had 
failed as nurses and teachers, eccentricities of 
all sorts. The colleges themselves were ham- 

red, not only by their utter poverty, and the 

ifficulty of obtaining teachers, but by the nar- 
row aims and management inseparable from 
such conditions. Itseemed for a time that the 
effort would suffer as much from its friends as 
from its foes. 

I do not refer to the narrowness and petti- 
ness of these early efforts in a spirit of depre- 
ciation. It took courage, faith, and self-devo- 
tion in the pioneer workers in each centre to 
struggle through the long “ day of small things ;”” 
and the result of their labours, and the in- 
herent vitality of their efforts, is shown in the 
stable and influential institutions into which 
these small beginnings have grown. It is only 
by such details that I can make the young 
workers of to-day appreciate the atmosphere 
which surrounded those of 30 years ago. 


FOR WINTER RIGHTS. 
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KLEPTOMANIA AND THE 
WIFE’S INCOME. 


By Cuara Bewicxk Cotsy, 


ComMENTING on the case of Mrs. Castle, the 
wealthy American woman who stole largely 
in London shops, the Woman's Tribune, 
of Washington, 8.A., observes :— 

It is always a difficult task to keep the legal 
balance between the rights of the sinner and of 

| those sinned against, and the laws devised for 
| the purpose, when administered in equity, are 
| pertaps all that can be done in this direction. 
, But conditions that lead to crime need to be 
studied, for there, if anywhere, lies the remedy. 
Kleptomania may be defined as stealing a thing 
not needed. No physician or jurist as ever 
been able to name its cause, but the social 
student finds it in pre-natal conditions. 

The vast number of women engaged in duties 
of their own households are classed by the 
census as ‘‘ employed in no gainful occupation,” 
and there is too much truth in this. The law 
places such women entirely under the financial 
control of their husbands, who sometimes are 
just enough to regard the wife as a wage-earner 
in her capacity of household manufacturer, 
manager, and dispenser, but in too many cases 
are quite disposed to keep all the law allows 
them. The prospective mother who, denied 
the control of money, descends to scheming to 
get it, or even to midnight spe aay through 

er husband's kets, is surely laying the 
foundation for dishonesty in her offspring, is 
weaving it day by day into the fabric of their 
character. According to the situation, this 
innate lack of rectitude may develop into 
kleptomania, common stealing, defaulting, or 
the numerous varieties of gambling by which 
people seek to take advantage of others and 
get what they are not entitled to. 

It is not that the mother-to-be needs wealth 
to develop moral character, but she must have 
freedom to control what is justly her own, and 
must by financial responsibility learn the great 
duty of keeping her expenses within her means. 
There are a good many ills for which pre- 
parental sins on the part of the father are the 
cause, but this all-pervading dishonesty which 
is demoralising all conditions of people can be 
fully accounted for by the undeveloped irre- 

nsible subject condition of the mother. And 
the reason it is a growing evil to-day is because 
women chafe under restriction as never before, 
and seek by any means to gain what they 
should have by right. The only cure for the 
ills arising from the freedom women already 
have is more freedom, and still more, until the 
thought habits of the slave are entirely eradicated 
from the race. 


A perfect extract of the Finest Beef, highly 
concentrated. Cheapest for Beef Tea and Kitchen 


use; it goes such a long way. 
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‘*WOMAN’S SIGNAL” 
ARMENIAN REFUGEE 
FUND. 


TO BE DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Tax following subscriptions have been received 
at the Woman’s SicNaL Office from Tuesday, 
December 22nd, up to Tuesday, December 29th : 


Bramley Branch of the Leeds Women's Liberal 
Association, per Mrs. Brow Dickinson, Rose- 


worn ey me pati oi ios . 800 
iss Hervey, wton Vicarage, eton ... 200 
Collected by Miss E. M. W. Richards tion. Seo. 

Tollington Park and Hornsey Branch of the 

“Y's” B.W.T.A, ie. eee at Ja 
Collected by Miss L. Allcock, 89, Bridge Street, 

Eveshan ... a sak oes a mee - 018 0 
Mrs. W. W. Skemp, Pres. Roe Green Branch 

B.W.T.A.... iim. ieee ase oc ave. =e S18 0 
Mrs, M. M. Sayers, Rosenberg, Hamilton Road, 

Ealing _... os ee rt w= = .«. 010 0 
“English Mother” aes aes os . 06850 
“Lincoln” ... ace fees sae eee as ~~ 060 
Miss Helen E. Oatley, Hamilton View, Brading, Pian 
“BE. J.C.” Norwich aa - 0 8 6 
Previously acknowledged . 497 0 2 

Total ... -£505 10 8 


Further contributions are earnestly requested. 
Will correspondents please state whether Mrs. 
or Miss? Clothing must nor be sent to this 
office, but may be forwarded to Lady H. 
Somerset, ‘‘ Friends of Armenia” office, 58, 
Victoria-street, London, 8.W. 


Orners.—For the first time in history not 
individuals only, but multitudes of the wisest 
and noblest in every land, take home to them. 
selves, and unceasingly concern themselves with, 
the problem of the evolution of mankind. 
Multitudes more, philanthropists, statemen, 
missionaries, humble men and patient women, 
devote themselves daily to its practical solution, 
and everywhere some, in a god-like culmination of 
altruism, give their very lives for their fellow 
men.— Drummond. 


* * * 


Trust.—If anything looks hard to me, it’s 
because there’s things I don’t know on—for it’s 
little as I know, that itis. And all as we've got 
to do is to trusten—to do the right thing, as far 
as we know, and to trusten. For if we, as 
knows s0 little, can see a bit o’ good and rights, 
we may be sure as there’s a good and a rights 
bigger nor what we can know. I feel it i’ my 
own inside as it must be so. 


(Dolly Winthrop) George Eliot. 


FOR WINTER RIGHTS. 
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~ PROGRESS IN OUR 
REFORMS. 


As each year ends without any great step 
forward in the path of reform, those who 
care for such matters are apt to occasion- 
ally feel discouragement. It seems as if 
much effort has produced no result, and an 
impatient desire to find some fresh means 
of progressing is experienced. 

Looking back over the last year we have 
no single step in advance to record in any 
of the reforms in which we are interested. 
The great effort put forth both at Oxford 
and Cambridge to open the degrees of the 
old Universities to women have failed. The 
Suffrage petition, signed by 257,000 women, 
was shown in Westminster Hall, but did 
not even induce members of Parliament to 
discuss the Bill. The Education Bill 
brought in by the Government was so 
retrograde that it did not provide for the 
continued direct representation of women 
on the new Boards that were to supersede 
School Boards, and we can only be thank- 
ful that the Bill in its entirety raised so 
much opposition that it had to be with- 


of no landmarks of advance for women. 


year of no real progress. 


ing party.” 


mind by slow steps. 


slowly gathering together. The 
onward seems perhaps sudden at last, 


apparent stillness and depression. 


the Local Veto party at the last election 
ought to make us all realise is that Jaw can 
only rest permanently upon a basis of 
opinion. It is possible under some cir- 
cumstances to snatch a success at the polls 


majority, or nearly a majority, of the voters ; 
but, as arule, even this cannot be done, 
and if a law be passed in this manner it 
cannot be properly carried out. It is use- 
less, therefore, to endeavour to pass Acts of 
Parliament which are not in harmony with 
the point to which public opinion has been 
brought. The exact moment at which the 
education of the majority has proceeded to 
the point at which it can effectually exercise 


problem for statesmanship ; but since it is 


education must precede effective legislation, 


from threatening those whom we cannot 
convert, is the most important form of 
effort. It is, indeed, the only form of 
effort that women can pursue with useful- 
ness or even dignity until they obtain the 
Suffrage. The vote, and the vote alone, is 
the source of power; and amongst the 
signs of the real advances of the past quiet 
year are the formation of the Union of 
Practical Suffragists within the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, and the drawing 
together of the different coteries of Suffrage 
workers to act in unison—two great facts 
for which we believe (and have reason to 
believe) the existence of the Woman’s 
SienaL is to be largely credited, forming, 
as it does, a means of communication 
between and a stimulus to Suffrage workers, 
previously sadly scattered and without the 
bond that only a journal devoted to their 
cause could give. 

But not only until we get our vote will 
it be necessary for us to recognise and 
choose between the two methods of pro- 
ceeding. At all times some desire to 


drawn. It has, on the whole, been a year 


But it does not follow that it has been a 
Advance in any 
social questions is more often a result of 
‘gapping and mining” than of a ‘“ storm- 
Slowly, but none the less 
surely, the towers of prejudice and custom 
must be undermined. Facts, arguments, 
examples accumulate their power on the 
In periods in which 
it seems that nothing is done, opinion is 
changing and the forces of reform are 
step 


perhaps almost violent in its method of 
coming. But the real work has then been 
generally a-doing in the long periods of 


An important fact which the failure of 


or in Parliament, and to pass a law that 
is not in harmony with the real wishes of a 


compulsion upon the minority is always a 
quite certain that the persuasion and the 


it is plain that educational work is certainly 
useful; and it is highly probable that to 
pursue a path of teaching and persuading 
as quietly and gently as possible, arousing 
no needless antagonism, and refraining 


compel, and some see that it is more 


permanently beneficial to pevsuade, the 
rest of the world to follow in a given 
direction. Women generally, we believe, 
will prefer the persuasive and teaching plan ; 
force and compulsion are not so harmonious 
to their nature and their training. In the 
recent New Zealand election, at which 
large numbers of women voted, a striking 
feature was the great loss of seats to the 
prohibition party. It does not follow 
thence that the women were not earnest 
temperance advocates. Many good tem- 
perance workers here are not in favour of 
prohibition by law, and before temper- 
ance teaching is more diffused. In regard 
to the persuasive and helpful teaching there 
is an abundance of work waiting to be 
done, and women are above all the suitable 
persons to perform the task. Such an 
undertaking as the Duxhurst Home for 
reforming inebriates is an ideal task for a 
woman’s association. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


An effort is set on foot to make the London 
School of Medicine for Women the possessor 
of a more suitable building than that in which 
it has carried?on its work since its foundation. 
At present the school is carried on in houses 
in Handel-street and Hunter-street, which are 
hired for the purpose; but it is proposed to pull 
these down and build good laboratories, library 
and lecture-rooms, on ground for which a long 
lease is being arranged with the governors of 
the Foundling Hospital. To avoid interruption 
of the work of the school, the alterations will 
have to be carried on gradually, but it is pro- 
posed to put up a large block of laboratories 
immediately, so as to have them ready for 
October, 1897. "The entry of students last 
October was so large that it is already found 
very difficult to provide places for them in the 
practical classes. The cost of the whole 
scheme is estimated at about £20,000. 

+‘ * * 

The New Hospital for Women also asks for 
increased support. It is the only institution of 
the kind officered entirely by women physicians 
and surgeons, and having women students 
only. The most important operations are 
carried on at the hospital with a high degree 
of success. So far from women patients proving 
unwilling to trust women doctors, there is 
always an excess of applications over accom- 
modation for the beds of in-patients, and a very 
large attendance of out-patients. 

- ek 

Medical practitioners in this country are under 
some sort of control from a body called ‘‘ The 
General Medical Council.” It is in many ways 
an unsatisfactory control ; for instance, it often 
takes no notice of notorious cases of professional 
blundering, and yet excludes rigidly from legal 
practice any man or woman found guilty of the 
heinous sin of putting an advertisement in a 
newspaper! A short time ago a medical 
woman returned to this country after 
residing some time in Australia, where it 
is considered perfectly ‘“ good form” for 
a doctor to advertise, and where accordingly 
this lady had put an announcement in the 
newspapers. The General Medical Council 
considered this an offence of sufficient import- 
ance to justify them in removing her name from 
the English register. On the other hand, 4 
medical man, about the same date, was found 


wie, 


Ya 
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guilty of the grossest ill-treatment and most 
cruel neglect of a young married woman in her 
confinement, causing her death, and was 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment for man- 
slaughter; he, I understand, was not touched 
by the General Medical Council! 

* ra 

A portion of this body is elected directly by 
the votes of the rank and file of the medical 
men cf jhe country, the rest being nominated 
by ta College of Physicians and otherwise. 

ho election of the representative members is 
just over, and has turned almost entirely on the 
question of a Midwives’ Registration Bill. Dr. 
Rentoul, of Liverpool, and Mr. George Brown 
have headed the list by a large majority, their 
recommendation to their brethren being simply 
that they are opposed tooth and nail to any 
legislation to place women practitioners of 
medicine in this branch as specialists, on a legal 
footing independent of medical men. The exact 
case is so well summed up by our clever and 
unconventional contemporary the Hospital, 
that we prefer to quote its remarks :— 

‘Tt seems clear that the recent election of 
direct representatives to the General Medical 
Council was to a large extent decided on the 
midwives’ question, and so far as a poll of 54 
per cent. of the profession in England can be 
taken to mean anything, the vote given goes 
against registration. We need hardly point out 
how greatly such a vote tends to weaken the 
influence of the medical profession in regard to 
any legislation on the subject which may take 
place. Both the General Medical Council and 
che British Medical Association have already 
given their sanction to proposals involving the 
registration of midwives, and the votes given to 
Dr. Rentoul and Mr. Brown, who are both 
absolutely opposed to these proposals, go in the 
opposite direction, and merely indicate how little 
unanimity there is in the profession upon the 
subject. All the three Bills which have been 
brought forward sin against the creed of the 
newly-appointed members of the General 
Medical Council, in that they institute a register 
and give legal sanction to the practice of mid- 
wifery by those who obtain access to it. It 
will be interesting then to watch the action of 
these gentlemen. Will they merely oppose the 
suggestions of others, or will they put forward 
some plan of their own? They will probably 
be content to do the former. But it cannot be 
long before something is done to protect the 
women of England. The question of interest 
is— What will be done? Will the law- 
makers of this country register the midwife and 
make her independent, or can they be so per- 
suaded of the good faith of the medical pro- 
fession, and of its sympathy with the general 
desire to secure the proper education of the 
midwife, as to be tempted to place her under 
medical control in the performance of her daily 
work? It is here that the recent election will 
tell against a reasonable settlement, for the 
politicians who will in the end have to decide 
this matter can hardly avoid coming to the 
conclusion that the votes then given express a 
feeling in the medical profession hostile to the 
midwife, and this is certainly not likely to in- 
crease their readiness to HAND HER OVER TO THE 
ENEMY.” * a * 

The final phrase quoted expresses precisely 
what would be the result of placing midwives 
under the thumb of doctors of the other sex, 
who are simply their professional rivals, and, 
therefore, are naturally apt to be hostile. Five 
out of six ordinary doctors are unwilling to 
assist midwives in difficult cases, or to refrain 
from harsh and unfair criticism of their work. 
The question of the education and registration 
of women specialists in the branch is not one 
that belongs to medical men at all; they are 
too much pecuniarily interested in it, and how 
far this view affects them is shown by this vote 
1n so striking a manner that it ought to prevent 
their influence from ruling Parliament in the 
Consideration of any measure on this matter. 
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Miss Breay's action against Dr. Crichton 
Browne, for his refusal to put to a meeting 
her resolution of censure on the Committee 
of the Royal British Nurses’ Association, 
will be remembered. Miss Breay gained a 
verdict from the jury, and the doctor 
appealed. The two Judges of the Divi- 
sional Court (Justices Wills and Wright) 
have given judgment for the doctor, on the 
grounds that there was no sufficient evidence to 
go to the jury of the doctor’s malice or that he 
acted otherwise than in good faith; they also 
held that Miss Breay’s legal advisers should 
have taken action in another way than that 
which they adopted. One of the judges re- 
marked that an action against a chairman for 
refusing to put resolution was without 
precedent. But now that ladies are beginning 
to take part in meetings so largely, it may be 
necessary to make a precedent of the kind, for 
the noise and disorderly interruption which is 
the means by which a dissatisfied minority of 
men (when large enough) makes a chairman 
feel the error of his ways when he is very 


unfair, cannot well be practised by ladies. 
* €¢ * 


An assertion is telegraphed from New Zea- 
land that a meeting of women voters was 
turned into a scene of disorder and broken up 
by violence, and the curious moral is forthwith 
drawn that the expected influence of women’s 
suffrage in making elections more orderly is 
not achieved. This is very ridiculous criticism. 
It was never supposed that all the rowdy men 
in the world would be converted into models of 
order by the fact that women are voters. But 
what is expected, and is tolerably certain to 
prove to be the case, is, first, that decent men will 
be quieter and more orderly in the presence of 
women than when alone with each other, and 
next that those decent men and the women to- 
gether will soon make all such arrangements as 
may be found to be needful to hold in check 
and effectually to curb the elements of real 
disorder and rowdiness in matters in which 
men and women mix. 

* * * 

Poor Mrs. Le Champion’s suicide is of course 
a sign that she had not a very strong mind, but 
it is a terrible illustration of the dealings of 
men with mothers at present that she should 
not only have been deprived of the care and 
nurture of her baby (an infant of less than a 
year) for many months before her case was 
heard, but that also, some weeks after the case 
had been tried and it had been legally proved 
that her husband had been guilty of such a 
degree of physical cruelty to her that she was 
justified in leaving him, she should still have 
found it impossible to obtain the custody of her 
baby. Considering how strong the maternal 
instinct is, and how it is cultivated in women by 
every circumstance of life and by all influences of 
education and public opinion, it seems truly 
extraordinary that it should still be possible for 
a man so easily and without any just cause to 
deprive a mother of her child, and the child of 
its rights to the care and love of the person 
to whom it is dearest in the world. It is 
probable that Mrs. Le Champion, under the 
circumstances, would have ultimately got the 
custody of her baby. But it is no wonder that 
after so long a strain she became mad with the 
want of the ‘‘ baby touches, waxen fingers,” the 
smiles and awakening intelligent recognitions of 
her little baby. A baby is its mother’s ; it is 
amazing that we women have so long borne to 
become the mothers of children whom we were 
only to be allowed to hold at our side by the 
goodwill and grace of our legal masters who are 
their real possessors. 
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It is because the ordinarily good husbands 
and fathers are only too pleased to see the 
mothers of their children caring for them in 
their helpless infancy, and that, therefore, as 
a matter of fact the enormous majority of 
women do have the custody and care of their 
own little ones left to them, that the evil state 
of the law that prevailed up to 1886, and that 
still (as poor Mrs. Le Champion found out) to 
some extent prevails, has gone unchanged. A 
strike of mothers would have settled the law 
differently very soon. But most women care 
only for themselves, and if they have, as some 
of them even brazenly state, themselves “ got 
all the rights they want,” it matters not to 
them that other women are agonised and tor- 
tured even to death by evil laws, and by the 
bad habits of thought of sexual superiority 
amongst the men who administer law. 

* * x 

The Child's Guardian, which is the official 
organ of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, remarks that the 
greatest and most distinctive legislative achieve- 
ments of the Queen's long reign have un- 
doubtedly been its triumphs on behalf of the 
children. They are without parallel in any 
other reign in this land, and in any other reign 
in the world, and it is felt that the nation 
should take the opportunity of the sixtieth 
year of Queen Victoria's reign to worthily 
celebrate those laws. For this purpose a 
meeting will be held in the Albert Hall, 
London, on Wednesday, May 26th, 1897. The 
objects of the celebration will be to make public 
the knowledge of the conditions of child-life (1) 
as found by Her Majesty on her accession to 
the Throne, especially thé conditions of children 
in factories, in mines, in brickfields, in chim- 
neys ; on canals, and in agricultural gangs; of 
children of paupers; apprentices on the high 
seas; of street child beggars and hawkers; of 
child acrobats; of children in pantomime and 
children in dangerous performances ; of criminal 
children and semi-criminal ; and (2) as they are 
at the celebration of the 60 years’ reign. 

ek 

On Thursday, the 18th inst., Princess Chris- 
tian, attended by Miss Emily Loch, visited the 
North London Hospital for Consumption at 
Hampstead, and there unveiled a tablet over the 
‘¢ Klizabeth Rundle Charles memorial bed,” which 
bed has been endowed by friends in memory 
of the deceased authoress of ‘“ Chronicles of 
the Schonberg-Cotta Family’’ and other well- 
known works. There was a large attend- 
ance of the subscribers to the fund. Over the 
mantelpiece in the ward was a bookcase con- 
taining presentation copies of many of Mrs. 
Rundle Charles’s works, and Her Royal High- 
ness handed the key of the bookcase to the 
matron of the hospital. On the motion of Mr. 
Miles MacInnes, seconded by Mr. Hugh M. 
Matheson, a hearty vote of thanks was awarded 
to the Princess. 

* * «* 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, the corresponding 
secretary of the National American Women's 
Suffrage Society, kindly sends me as a Christ- 
mas card a copy of the “Suffrage Calendar,” 
issued by the Society. Yellow is the Suffrage 
colour in Am>rica, and the sunflower the badge. 
Hence a conventionalised sunflower forms a 
border to each of the cards, and they are tied 
together with yellow silk cord. The calendar 
consists of six sheets of cream-coloured card- 
board, printed on each side, giving a portrait 
and quotation for each month. The portraits 
are arranged alternately, six men and six 
women, advocates of woman's enfranchise- 
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ment, namely, Susan B. Anthony, Lucretia 
Mott, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lucy Stone, 
Julia Ward Howe, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
William Lloyd Garrison, sen., Wendell Phillips, 
John G. Whittier, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry B. Blackwell and George William 
Curtis. Many of these names are little known 
here, but they are all famous in America, 
several of them being known as great Anti- 
Slavery advocates in the first place. One and 
all are aged and venerable faces, showing how 


old the Woman’s Movement is now across the 
Atlantic. The whole is a very interesting 


memento. , 
* * * 


In India the extreme poverty that prevails is 


largely the result of over-population; yet in- 
fanticide of female children is not extinguished, 


and the ordinary mortality of infants, owing to 
carelessness or indifference, is enormous. It 
is known in the great towns that some 400 
native children in every thousand born die under 
one year of age. In the more remote country 
districts, the principal means of ascertaining 


whether girl babies are killed off, either deli- 


berately or by indifference, is by comparing the 


number of the sexes. In the North-West pro- 


vinces there are 145 boys under six years old to 
every 100 girls. There is an Act of the British 
Government forbidding the slaughter of girl 
babies, but its Inspector-General remarks :— 
“The Rajput mother follows the habit of her 
race in giving preferential care to her male off- 
spring, and in leaving her sick girl infant too 
much to the care of Providence. And no 


Infanticide Act can do much against that.” 
* * - * 


Mme. Virginie Demont-Breton, daughter of 


the celebrated French artist, Jules Breton, her- 
self an artist and the wife of an artist, 
is the only woman painter 
Bonheur to receive the cross of the Legion 
_ of Honour. Mrs. Henry Bacon contributes a 
sketch of Mme. Demont-Breton to the Christ- 
mas Century, under the title of ‘A Painter of 
Motherhood.”” The article is accompanied by 
reproductions of a number of the artist’s noted 
pictures of child life. 
* * * 


It seems to bring a famous woman of the past 2 


very near to read the announcement of the death 
of a son of the celebrated Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. 
Mr. Joseph Fry, who died at Fairkytes, Horn- 
church, on the afternoon of Christmas Day, after 
a short illness, was the eldest surviving son of 
Elizabeth Fry, and was born at Plashet House, 
Essex, on September 20th, 1809. His life was 
chiefly devoted to philanthropic works. He was 
co-founder with his brother, the late John 
Gurney Fry, of the Metropolitan Free Hospital, 
which they established fifty years ago in Devon- 
shire-square, Bishopsgate, and which proved an 
untold blessing to the poor of that district. 
Owing to City alterations the hospital was lately 
removed to Kingsland-road. In addition to 
being chairman of this institution deceased was 
treasurer and chairman of the committee of the 
Metropolitan Drinking Fountain and Cattle 
Trough Association, and he was also on the 
Committee of the Hospital Sunday Fund and of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
* * * 

A warning to nursemaids! A girl named 
Florence Rudkin, five years old, has died at 
Braintree Workhouse from the result of a fright, 
through being shut up in a dark closet at a 
Board school during play hours by another 
child. She was not missed for some time, and 
when found was quite deranged, and never 
recovered. 


since Rosa 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


SWEETS FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 


Tat little children are frequently upset after 
a round of at this time of year is pro- 
verbial, and do not the sweets have to bear the 
brunt to a extent? Very likely the general 
mixture indulged in is responsible, and that the 
drinks, often of an acid kind and taken in undue 
quantities, play a considerable part. At the 
same time, sweets of too rich and complicated 
a sort are often provided, hence these recipes 
ney assist those in search of pretty plain 
ishes. 
APRICOT EGGS 
are made by taking canned apricots and placing 
each half, convex side up, on a round of spo 
cake rather larger, first moistened with a little 
of the syrup, sweetened if necessary. In place 
of the whipped cream which is put round for 
the rich dish of the kind, simply make use of 
Kingsford’s Oswego corn flour as a substitute; 
make it half the usual thickness and use just as 
it begins to set, a mustard or other little spoon 
must be used to arrange it neatly. This simple 
dish is very pretty and always popular, and 
should the juice of the fruit be wanted for any 
other purpose, a plain thin custard can be used 
for soaking the pieces of cake. A dot of green 
fruit here and there—to imitate parsley—on the 
white of 88 adds to the effect, but is not in- 
dispensable. Speaking of corn flour reminds 
us of a good 
GINGER CREAM. 

A pint of milk and two ounces of Oswego corn 
flour having been boiled together in the general 
way add, off the fire, half an ounce of castor sugar, 
and about two tablespoonfuls of the syrup from 
preserved ginger. here is generally more 
than is wan with the fruit itself, and the 
latter is not suited to every child’s con- 
sumption, though many can digest it, and 
this is a capital way of utilising it. The mix- 
ture may be coloured a pretty pink, and is 
nicer if a little lemon rind be infused in the 
milk used for it. Pour into tiny damp moulds 
to set. 


A DAINTY WAY OF SERVING ORANGES 
will commend itself at once to those who have 
experienced the general messiness attendin 
the common mode of serving them to sm 
children. In this manner they are more diges- 
tible and are really delicious. Just cut them 
through, Floridas may be recommended, at 
any rate have them good and sweet. Put the 
pulp and juice on a dish and remove pips 
and all white skin; add a little sugar to the 
ulp, &c., and put it back in the alf skins; 
the little space is to be filled up with some 
orange jelly, “‘Chivers’’ is the very best, put on 
while just warm. Leave in a cool place till 
firm. In making the jelly for these, use onl 
three gills of water to a pint packet. Dis 
prettily and garnish with sprigs of holly or 
greenery. 

SWISS ROLL 
is liked by most, and is better made from a 
sponge mixture than one containing butter. 
After spreading and rolling, brush it over with 
a little beaten egg, and roll it in pink sugar, 
this will make the slices attractive, and chil- 
dren are as a rule drawn by the colour of the 
dish ; therefore the main point is to make those 
that they may safely consume as pretty as pos- 
sible; but many pass over the plain ones, and 
devote all their decorative energies to the richer 
kinds. 
THERE IS MUCH IN A NAME, 


and a ‘‘trifle” is bound to appeal to childish 
ears, though one may give them a most harmless 
concoction. A nice dish is got by passing some 
canned fruit, apricots, peaches, and the like, 
through a sieve, with some of the syrup, adding 
sugar if wanted, and a litle lemon juice. Make 
a thin sponge cake foundation in the dish, and 
cover with the fruit, giving time for soaking 
then go over with a plain custard made from 
powder, or, if preferred, from milk and corn 
flour with an egg to the pint; flavour it, and 
just before serving garnish with blocks of 
Chivers’ jelly. To make these, pour the jelly 
(the brighter the colour the better, raspberry 
is very good) an inch or so thick on a dish 
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to cool, and cut it out when cold with an 
pretty cutters, or chopped jelly can be substi- 
tuted. Again, the pretty coloured hundreds and 


thousands or some red sugar can be used alone. 
Stewed apgice or pears may replace the fruit 
named ; indeed, the changes may be rung to a 
great extent. 

As many know, it is sometimes difficult to 


hagas to eat a biscuit or bit of.cake with 


t when it is served as a separate dish. By 
making ; 
A comPéTB 

as below the trouble is removed, and it is 
extremely nice. Take a deep glass dish, and 
fill it with alternate layers of very thin cake,‘of 
the rice or sponge class, and cooked fruit ; there 
should be plenty of syrup, lots of time given, and 
the top layer fruit. Jelly or other decorative 
material is called for for the final touch. Even 
the pulp of baked apples, nicely flavoured and 
sweetened, and beaten up with a little butter or 
the white of an egg, lends itself famously to 
the making of this dish. Where fruit is con- 
cerned in the making of cakes, buns, and the 
like it should be borne in mind that currants 
are not good for young children ; sultana raisins 
are wholesome and digestible, and, when large 
stoned raisins are used, it is best to chop them 
for any dish that admits of such treatment. 

Some may say that there is nothing very new 
in the dishes described. True, but they ed 
supplant with advantage the sweet cakes stuc 
with almonds, sprinkled over with cocoanut or 
drenched with wine, which, at any rate, some 
set upon the table for juvenile consumption. 


SANDWICH SUPPERS. 

Sandwich suppers are popular, because they 
permit of the entertaining of a few guests in & 
modest manner without the trouble the supper 
of mixed dishes involves. But a sandwich 
feast is especially useful at the festive season, 
when the company are spending the evening in 
playing some of the many games, and desire 
only such refreshment as can be eaten minus 
knives and forks without interrupting their 
Dees eee: These hints, then, may be helpful 
to all. 


In sandwich making the little points tell; in 
fact, they make or mar the dish. Inferior, 
crumbly bread, strong or salt butter, must be 
especially guarded against. Let the foundation 
in these forms be good, then a modest fillin 
will pass, while the richest is likely to be turne 
from with disrelish unless there is care in the 
first stage. Again, if the sandwiches must be 

repared long in advance of the consumption, 

eep them cool and moist. They may be 
dished ready for. serving, then covered with a 
serviette and placed between deep dishes (or & 
soup tureen is not a bad substitute) in the 
larder. It may be noted that ‘ Hovis,” or 
some other good brown bread, should be used 
for at least one or two of the kinds where there 
are several; ‘‘ Hovis” is named because of its 
freedom from dryness. 

THE FILLINGS THAT MIGHT BE NAMED 

are many. The following are simple, tasty, and not 
costly, three points that assist in spelling success. 
The first recipe is particularly worth trying, if 
only to prove how very much nicer meat cooked 
purposely is than cold beef, though there is 
nothing to be said against the latter when of 


prime quality, and exceeding care is bestowed 
in the concoction. 


STEWED BEEF FOR SANDWICHES. 


Any lean, fresh part may be chosen; the 
thigh, high up, buttock steak, or that from a 
hip bone. Fat or gristle will spoil the whole. 
Cut up a pound of meat in dice, butter a little 
earthen jar with a lid, using a couple of ounces 
of fresh butter, add a few peppercorns, a clove 
or two, a pinch of cayenne and mace, and a bay 
leaf, cover and cook in the very gentlest of ovens 
for two hours or so, then let the meat cool and 
pound it well in a mortar, adding a few drops of 
anchovy essence, it is such an improvement, 
and more seasoning to suit the taste, black pep- 
per and asuspicion of ground allspice are suitable. 
But, given the principle, the seasoning may be left 
to the discretion of the cook to a great extent. 
After the pounding rub through a sieve, and it 
is ready. The same mixture, pressed into 
little pots and covered with clarified butter, 


i 
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| makes nice potted beef to serve with crisp toast 
or plain biscuits for breakfast. Where the oven 
is erratic, or gentle heat not conveniently 
obtained, place the jar in a tin with hot water 
in for the first half-hour, for if the meat is 
— to dry up nobody will appreciate this 


DELICIOUS SANDWICHES FROM TINNED SALMON 
are easy if a first-class grocer be applied to; 
some of the brands of salmon and lobster in tins 
are 80 as to be almost equal to fresh ; 
while other are—well, just the opposite. Just 
drain the fish from the liquor, then proceed to 
pound it, adding anchovy essence, black and 

, cayenne peppers, a little chopped parsley and 
, Tarragon vinegar to give piquancy. Butter is 
: wanted in small quantity, salmon being rich ; 
still an ounce or so put in during the pounding 
) materially assists in bringing about the requisite 
| smoothness. Then it should be noted that 
salmon sandwiches are often made from thin 
slices of fried bread, instead of bread and 
butter, and, in following the former custom, use 
as little butter as possible in the mixture itself, 
fried bread being rather rich. 


EGG SANDWICHES, 

: made by slicing hard boiled eggs, and placing 
them on the bread and butter, first spread with 
: @ morsel of anchovy essence, may be recom- 
mended as being tasty and satisfying. But they 
suggest such a variety on the same lines. For 
instance, shrimp or sardine paste for the bread, or 
any nice potted meat that is handy, and the kind 
used must regulate the seasoning on the eggs 
themselves ; sometimes little or no salt will be 
wanted, and the pepper should consist of white 
and a dust of cayenne. Another form and a 
good one. Butter the bread, go over witha 
morsel of mustard, then with the sliced egg, and 
on that drop a little hot, thick sauce; or the 
liquid part of thick mixed pickles, or some 
chutney may be used ; finish as usual. These 
will be appreciated by the sterner sex as a rule. 

BONELESS SARDINES, 

dried from the oil and seasoned with pepper and a 
few drops of lemon juice, and pl between 
two oblongs of fried bread, are very tasty. So 
are 


TOMATO SANDWICHES. 

The bread should be fried and in rounds to 
fit the slices of tomato, the seasoning for which 
is a little oil and strong vinegar, pepper and 
salt. Place the top piece of bread on lightly ; 
do not press it down. The bread must be well 
drained from the fat after frying, and is the 
jai as if placed in the oven for a minute 
or two. 
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Sandwich labels are a modern institution, but 
the garnish may be made indicative of the dish. 
Horseradish and ey for the beef, fried 
parsley and cut lemon for the sardine, and 
shrimps for the lobster may be suggested. 
Nicely dished and suitably garnished, our sand- 
wiches will make quite an appetising appear- 
ance on the sideboard. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


No one is better calculated to give advice as to 
what to wear than Mrs. Smithson, for she has 
uite a genius for finding out what is pecans: 
She is of devices for making slight people 
look stouter and stout people slimmer, she 
notes the good points of a figure in a moment, 
and does all she can to set them off to advan- 
tage. A most becoming dress for a slight figure, 
seen lately at 33, Craven-terrace, Lancaster- 
, was in black moiré velours, with a i 
faethe of violets nestling amongst folds of blac 
chiffon. A necktie of black chiffon was sent 
out with the dress, with bunches of purple 
violets inserted at either side. The dress was 
finished off with gathered sleeves of chiffon, 
with trails of violets placed between the puff- 
ings. Another pretty evening dress was made 
in black poult de sove, lined with nasturtium- 
coloured silk, with black chiffon sleeves puffed 
at the top and then gathered closely to the 
wrist, and a front of the chiffon embroidered 
in steel beads, shaded with all the colours 
of a nasturtium. (The sleeves just de- 
scribed seem to be almost universal for 
evening wear, and are worn on the most dressy 
occasions. The lower part is almost tight- 
fitting, and reaches to the wrist, so that only 
four-button gloves can be worn.) Black satin is 
still a favourite material for evening wear, and 
I saw many gowns of this description at Mrs. 
Smithson’s. The bodices were generally 
smartened by much jet and chiffon, and in 
almost every case some smart blouses were 
being sent out with the skirt, either in coloured 
satin or brocade. In one case as many as six 
blouses were being sent out with one skirt, in 
satin, surah, brocade, chiffon and mowsseline de 
soie. Some were high, and some were slightly 
cut out at the neck, in the tiny square which 
was first brought into favour by the Princess of 
Wales, and has since become popular with 
everybody. The blouses were made in very 
rich materials, and fitted almost as closely as a 
dress bodice. 
A most charming dress for day wear was in 
dark green. cloth lined with rose-coloured 
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silk, with a smart. Directoire coat with 
the revers with what are called 
cashmere beads, and finished off with a full 
waistcoat, of wed beautiful French brocade, 
which contained both a floral pattern and a 
check. A V of black satin was arranged at the 
waist in such a way as to considerably reduce 
the apparent size of the figure. A large paste 
buckle was placed at the point of the waist in 
front, and a similar one at the back. 

It is possible that some of my younger 
readers may be interested in an account of a 
very simple wedding gown, recently made for a 
quiet wedding, by Mrs. Smithson. Nothing is 
more difficult than to make a plain wedding 
dress look pretty, but the result 
was most successful in this case. 
The young couple were going out 
to some lonely station in India 
directly after the wedding, a place 
where evening dresses were never 
wanted, and a white satin dress 
would have been a white elephant 
indeed, so she very sensibly chose 
a dress of white alpaca, and this 
was embellished by a very deep 
band of white movtré velours and 
a full front of white chiffon, the 
latter partly hidden by tiny zouave 
fronts edged with pearls. A large 
white velvet hat was sent out with 
this dress, trimmed with a quantity 
of white ostrich feathers. The 
bridesmaids wore pretty dresses of 
pale grey Japanese silk, with fronts 
of white chiffon, and large black 
velvet hats with pink carnations 
under the back of the brim. The 
bride’s ‘‘ going-away dress” was in 
powder-blue cloth, with a jacket 
of the same trimmed with black 
astrachan, and a black velvet 
trimmed with a folded band of 
white satin embroidered in tur- 

uoise and coral pink, with pink 
dowere at the back of the brim. I 
may mention that Mrs. Smith- 
son makes dresses for country 
customers from a pattern bodice 
with great success, and if the 
customer sends her photograph 
with the pattern it is a great 
assistance in deciding what style 
will be becoming to the wearer. 

There has been quite a fancy of 
late for green plaid, and nothing 
looks better if it is made up 
smartly. The newest idea is to 
mix it with white, and the effect 
is extremely good. Imagine a 
dress of green plaid made up with a 
white cloth waistcoat, fastened 
with tiny gold buttons, the bodice 
made like a little jacket, with 
short basques, kept in place by 
a white kid belt. The jacket is 
finished off with coat sleeves, with 
white gauntlet cuffs. Needless to 
say, it is made up on the cross, 
so that the pattern runs in diamonds 
instead of squares. 

A plain green cloth bodice is 
generally sent out with a dress of 
this kind, so as to make a change. 
It may be made in the shape of a 
Directoire jacket, with the revers edged with 
shaded green steel beads and white satin waist- 


coat (for dressy occasion) is supplied. A green ! 


| 
| 


velveteen blouse, trimmed with either fur or | 
sequins, can also be worn with this dress, | 


which would make a most useful costume for 


to take niuch luggage. 

Cashmere has come into fashion again, and 
the newest thing in bridesmaids’ dresses is 
white cashmere lined with pink. Pretty 
evening gowns for young girls are also being 
made in this material, and pink sateen makes a 
cheap and effective lining, though, of course, 
it does not set like silk. These dresses look 
pretty cut out in a very small square in front 
(which may be filled up with chiffon if desired), 
a high-standing collar being arranged from the 


side seams, lined with pale pink velvet, and | is 


edged with a row of pearls. A deep folded 
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belt of pale pink velvet appears at the waist. 
A pretty dress may be made on somewhat 
similar es in black grenadine over yellow, 
with the high collar and waist-belt of mandarin 
yellow velvet. Jet may be laid over the yellow 
if a softer effect is desired. The sleeves look 
well in black chiffon, puffed at the top and 
gathered to the wrist, with trails of tiny yellow 
mperigclie laid between the puffings from 
shoulder to wrist. eBrery 

White chiffon fichus are still vex y fashionable, 
and these will give a picturesque effect to the 
plainest black dress. The bodice can be turned 
in very magnily at the throat, and the large 
frilled chiffon fichu put on, either like a stole 


ai 


with the ends hanging straight down, merely 
fastened at the waist with a jewelled pin, or 
crossed over in fichu fashion if preferred. 

No outdoor toilette seems complete without 
a muff-chain; sometimes two or three will be 


j ' worn in the evening, though the muff will be 
anyone who was staying away and did not want | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


conspicuous by its absence. These fine gold 
chains look very pretty, twisted mysteriously 
in and out amongst the white lace or chiffon 
which forms the front of the bodice. Oriental 
chains look best for this purpose, though € am 


ery aiid wt Eine plaka pol ones ene Qe | wish to face the strife and battle of life with 


and there by semi-precious stones. 
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looks better with a velvet or figured flannel 
blouse, or with a dark cloth gown. Only half 
an inch of linen ought to show, and a coloured 
or black satin tie is passed twice round the 
throat, and fastened in a bow in front. The 
collar is of that description which is both stand- 
up and turn-down, that is to say, it stands up to 
a good rit in the first place, and then turns 
down at the top all the way round, the turn- 
down part being about half an inch in depth. 
Children’s party dresses are a matter of 
consideration at present, and the sensible 
fashion of high necks and long sleeves still con- 
tinues in favour. Nothing can be prettier than 


| & velveteen frock, either in green or brown, 


ZA 
, io 
E. 190.—Fashionable Tailor-made Costumg in Lincoln Green Cloth, 


with red silk vest and pipings and velvet belt. 
Office, 1s. 1}d. 


Pattern from this 


made loose, and put into a square 
yoke, edged with a little chinchilla 
(or any grey fur will doas well). 
Accordion-pleated dresses of nun’s 
wr are still fashionable with 
puffed sleeves and lace-trimmed 
epaulettes. A new kind of silk 
gauze, which is sold at 6d. a yard, 
makes exceedingly pretty frocks. 


WHAT TO EAT, 
DRINK AND AVOID. 


By a MeEpicaL Man. 

Diet.—Under this head we will 
consider what is the best. Every 
man or woman must be a law 
unto themselves as to what to 
eat, drink, and avoid. The saying 
‘*One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison” is very true, and the time 
of year and the climatic surround- 
ings have much to say in the 
matter. In the Arctic regions you 
can eat and relish fats or fat mix- 
tures such as would be fatal to 
you in the tropics. Why do our 
countrymen suffer so much from 
liver complaint ? It is because our 
insular training in the British Isles 
has induced a love for roast beef, 
spirits and strong beers, and we 
indulge in these with one result, 
liver complaint. Were we only 
rational and adapted our diet to 
our surroundings we would lead 
healthier, happier lives. Were we 
to a great extent to shun animal 
food we would be healthier. 

The foregoing observations lead 
us up to consider why Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa acts so beneficially on 
the liver. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
has in it the four ingredients of a 
purely vegetable extraction, and 
while these in combination act 
most benficially on the liver, they 
cannot in any sense of the words 
be either considered drugs or 
medicines. They are neither 
more nor less than strengthening, 
nourishing restoratives. They give 
tone and vigour to every organ of 
the body, while at the same time 
they build up the whole constitu- 
tion in a way that has never been 
done before. This purely vegetable 
blend not only stimulates the liver 
to a proper discharge of its func- 
tions, but it builds up its various tissues to 
the highest pitch of efficiency.. : 

Merit, pa merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to 
send to any reader who names the Woman’s 
Signala dainty sample tin of Dr.Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 


_ free and post paid. There is no magic in all 


this. It is a plain, honest, straightforward offer. 


| It is done to introduce the merits of Vi-Cocoa 


into every home. Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa as a 


| concentrated form of nourishment and vitality 


deal of jewellery is worn just at present; old | 


are worn in the centre 


paste buckles 
both front and_ back, 


of the waist, 


shaped pendants are worn whenever it 
practicable. White linen collars have 
returned to fashion for day wear, and nothing 


and | 


i bove all, heart- | 
poates, nadine, a | obtained from all chemists, grocers and stores, 


is invaluable; nay, more than this; for to all who 


greater endurance and more sustained exertion 
it is absolutely indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 


| or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk 


House, Cannon-street, London, E.C. ; 


_ = ——— = es . ee — . 


Our Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expre by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 

To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 
Deaz Mrs. Fenwick MitLter,—Amongst the 
many pleasures which your bright and valuable 
given me was that of the letter in 
week’s number, where your correspondent, 
Mrs. Salés, promised £5 to the Practical 
Suffragists if four others would give the same 
sum. I shall gladly promise £5, for I believe 
no reform is more urgent than that which 
would give women a voice in making the 
laws they have to obey, and I cannot see 


how they can ever gain this reform from a 
House of Commons filled with men opposed 
to the principle. 

May I beg you to send me twelve copies of 


last week's issue, stamps enclosed ?—Believe 
me, yours gratefully, 
Anna M. PRIESTMAN. 
Bristol, Dec. 21st, 1896. 


DOES VACCINATION PREVENT 
SMALL-POX ? 
To the Editor of the Woman’s Sienal. 

Dgark Mapam, — Your sate erg 
Drysdale, pays a r compliment to the 
detaitigenss of sour a when he offers for 
their serious consideration such inadequate 
arguments as ap in his letter of the 10th 
instant on the above ain Dr. prysdele 
apparently wishes to gain the approbation o: 
vada ladies ”” by” tellin Siem “a lady 
introduced the practice of smal!l-pox inoculation 
into this country.”” He might at the same time 
have informed your readers of the fact that 
after being caheld by the medical profession for 
75 years, to practise this same inoculation was 
in 1840 made a penal offence, punishable with 
three months’ imprisonment without the option 
ofafine. From the first volume of evidence 
issued by the Royal Commission on Vaccination 
we learn that this same small-pox inoculation 
was responsible for the great spread of small-pox | 
in this country at the end of last century. 

As Dr. Drysdale admits that Jenner's claim | 
for vaccination, as an absolute protection | 
small-pox, can no longer be maintained, | 
nothing further need be said on that point. The 
claim now made for vaccination is that ‘an 
infant vaccinated in its first year is well pro- 
tected for perhaps some ten years.” Note care- | 
fully the perhaps and some. There is much 
virtue in perhaps and some, and such vague | 
words will serve well in an emergency, when 
vaccinated infants contract small-pox. The 
Royal Commission “think” (mark you, | 
“think”) that vaccination may protect for | 
about ten years, but of this they are not | 
at all certain. Against such wretchedly 
vague generalising we have the clear and definite | 
statement of an authority like Dr. Gayton, a: 
ae a official witness, who in his evi- | 


ence before the Commission stated that from | 
an experience of 12,000 small-pox cases his | 


| (1898) is, that u 
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conclusion is that primary (that is infant) 
vaccination “is not protective up to any age 
whatever.” Dr. Birdwood, another pro-vaccinist 
official witness, with an experience of 20,000 
cases, gave evidence to the same effect. Dr. 
Barry, in his official report of the Sheffield 
epidemic, gives numerous instances of success- 
fully vaccinated children under ten years o 
age who were attacked with small-pox at all 
— up to tem years, many of whom actually 
ied. 

With regard to Germany, the vaccination law 
has been compulsory there since 1885 (not 1874, 
as stated by Dr. Drysdale), and in the epidemic 
of 1872, in Berlin a there were 2,240 vacci- 
nated children under ten years of age attacked 
with small-pox, of whom 736 actually died. 
That there is more small-pox in Austria than 
in Germany at present is true, but it is also true 
that the general mortality rate in Austria is 
almost double that of Germany, and this 
at once explains the difference between the 
two countries. After the Franco-German 
War there arose in Germany a great wave of 
sanitation, which has continued to spread all 
over that country to the present time. If 


vaccination, and not sanitation, is really the , 


cause why there is less small-pox in Germany 
to-day, why did not the same cause, vaccination, 


produce the same effect in the epidemic of | 4 


1870-72? In unvaccinated Gloucester two- 
thirds of the cases were well vaccinated cases. 

It will be instructive if Dr. Drysdale 
will kindly explain to your readers how it 
is that since vaccination was made compulsory, 
in 1858, five inoculable blood diseases—syphilis, 
cancer, tabes mesenterica, eczema, &c.—have 
increased 56 per cent. in this country, while all 
other diseases (except bronchitis) have remained 
stationary, or, in many instances, decreased ? 
There is the fact, according to the returns of 
the Registrar-General, and it is a fact for the 
advocates of vaccine inoculation to explain. 

In unvaccinated Leicester, from 1884 to 1891, 
there was not one single death from small-pox, 
and from 1889 to 1891 there was not even one 
single case of small-pox in that.town, where 
vaccination is practically unknown. A further 
fact from the returns of the Registrar-General 
to that year the number of 


vaccinations in England and Wales have de- 


| creased since 1872 to the extent of 83 per cent., 


and yet we are constantly told that the decline 
of small-pox is owing to vaccination.—Yours 
A (Mrs.) AxicE TuRTLE. 


TALE OF A TOUGH TURKEY. 
Ricut up to the market stall strode he, 


| And bought a bird that was ten pounds three, 


Then quickly home to his wife he sped, 

And told her all that the man had said 

Of how to pick and stuff and cook. 

And so with loving hands she took 

That tough old bird that was hard and gray, 
And into the oven she stowed him away. 
And then—for their married life was young, 
With joyous hearts they sat and sung 

Until, as around the clock hands spun, 

She said with a smile that the bird was done, 


YEAST 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Apretising 


Tea Cakes, &c. 
Yeast. 


Anyone can do it 
Always ask for ‘‘ D.C.L.” 


by using our celebrated ‘*D.C.L.” 
If you do not know how to use it 


write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 
Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


yy 
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And he laughed aloud, and his joy was great, 

For his stomach told that the hour was late. 

And he kissed his wife and he cried in glee 

At the fine old bird that was ten pound three, 

And said, ‘I will cut him now in two;” 

And took his knife that was bright and new 

And hacked away for an hour or so, 

dull and his movements slow ; 

And then, with prayer and a moment's rest, 

He took off his coat and then his vest, 

And hacked away till twilight came, 

And his arms were sore and his back was lame. 

And the hours wore on and the weeks sped by, 

And still, with a sunken cheek and eye, 

He worked away, and his wife sat there, 

With patient face, in the same old chair ; 

Until one day, as his knife blade broke, 

And his withered frame sank down, she spoke, 

And said with a smile, that was half a sneer, 

uae cee: think you might learn to carve, my 
ear.” 


Our PribateAdbertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


ERMS :—Sixpence per insertion for the first 
twelve 


ut giving a reason. 

In ying to an advertisement in this column, when 
the advertiser's own address is not given, but only 
write your letter to the advertiser 
and enclose it in an envelo write 


pe: close and 
(where the stamp should go), on the outside, the letter 
of the advertisem 


want sent on, loose in your envelo 


Dress. 


A. 287. LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, nice 

white calico, trimmed, bodices, knickers and 
chemises. A nice present, sold at little over cost price 
of material. Write for list. 


A. 196. CORSETS, new, silk; Paris made. 
Waist 80, beautiful shape for stout lady. 
Worth £3 8s., take 15s. No approval. 


A. 197. 


‘REY Dress Material, make nice Spring 


gown in tailor style. Dress piece only 6s. 6d., 
Post free. Patterns. 


Miscellaneous. 


E. 195. BOOEKS. cheap, to clear. Library of 
private owner. List sent if stamped, addressed 
wrapper is forwarded. 


“WELL, what do you think you'll do now?” 
asked the neighbour who had called in to offer con- 
gratulations. ‘“ I opiniate I shall not do nothing,” 
was the dignified reply of the young woman 
whose father had just made money by specula- 
tion in gold-mine shares, ‘‘ except to decline on 
the sofy and pursue novels.” . 


MASON'’S*!“ESSENCES| 


= —> 


FOR CHILDRENS PARTIES 


6 MINUTES wu mace 
GOCLASSESor DELICIOUS WINE 


Sample Bottle, Post Free for 9 stamps. 
IN ALL FRUIT FLAVOURS. 
Try the Ginger or Elderberry ; these are Special Favourites. 


MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS for making 
Delicious Non-Intoxicatine Beer. A 6d. Bottle makes 
8Gallons. Sample Bottle, 9 stamps, or a Sample 
of hoth Post Free for 15 stamps. 


NEWBALL AND MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
> Agents Wanted. 


— 
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Fo. BILIDUSGNESS, 
For napiq LIVER. 


4 


.> BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. 
Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfei It fs not kk fe 
“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER’S Is the important word: and deat geist <4 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. ? 

Do not take any nameless ‘Little Liver Pilis” that may be offered. But be sure 
they are CARTER'S. —_— 


RE 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 
A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


———SS— 
Dorit Cough-use 


Price 1\- ri : 
HENRY RENSHAW, 256, Strand, W.C. gf eH ein Ata Bes Prong 
_ JR NEW HARRISON swrrT GOLD xceDAs TheUnrivalled 


a 
2 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


eatilngs [ozenges 


ITT 


KNITS crovas crcrormc 
ia hat SILK, or porron. IN. 


dex 


Mae 
8 GOLD MEDALA, 101 thee HARRISON and BUNT c 
HARRISON ENITIING MACHINE OG a 


Works: 48, Upner Krook 8t.. 


COCOA 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMEBTS. 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 

12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, B.C. 
perance Hotel is centrally situated for 

business or eeaane Sa Sie hae) Oe 
Telegraphic A « Baterior, London.” 

H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proraisrone. 

1.0.G.T. ‘4 Home from Home.” I.0.B. 
TEMPERANOB FAMILY & OOMMBROIAL HOTEL. 


| 

| 

| being 

| Boat, for all 

| oonbia tacas: te Ga” kanainn an Coovan 

| 8 terms for ‘parties of three or more ; “aleo for 

| by the week. No charge for attendance. 

J. WOOLLAGOTT, Proprieter. 
{ 


es EDUCATIONAL. 


Home Rducation & Self - Culture 


By Means of the Post. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 

For English, Modern Languages, Classics, Mathe- 

matics, Botany, Physiology, Geology, Mental and 

Moral Terrahig 3h Political Economy, Compara- 

tive Religion, Harmony, Drawing, and History of 

| Art, &., are carried on successfully in connection 

with the 
ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 

Elementary Classes for giving help in the Schoolroom 

are also formed. Fee from 118. per Term. 
Particulars from the— 


| SECRETARY, 5 MELVILLE ST., EDINBURGH. 
} ———— le 


| BOARDING SOHOOL & KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 
| THE Fosse, LEICESTER. 
| Principal ... . Miss MORGAN. 
Preparation for usual examinations, Froebel Union 
’ Certificates, &c. Inclusive Terms, 80 Guineas per annum. 
' Comfortable Home for Children whose parents reside 
‘abroad. Reference permitted to the Mayor of Leicester, 
| J. HERBERT MARSHALL, Esq., J.P. 


GENTLEMAN with eat educational 

experience, Continent and England, will receive one or 
| two delicate boys only, to educate in hishome. South-west 
' gounty, very lovely, sheltered tion; his wife is an M.D. 
» Appl Lady Doctor, Woman's SiGNat Office, 80, Maiden-lane, 
London, W.C. 


: PENSIONNAT FRANCAIS. 
pouR Jeunes Demoiselles, directrice diplomée, 


vie de famille, climat excellent, références. 
Mademoiselle Jaccard, Aigle, Vaud, Switzerland. 


APARTMENTS, ETC. 
‘ PRIGHTON. — Furnished apartments, with 


' or without board : comfortable and homelike; moderate 
! terms.—Address, the Proprietress, 14, Waterloo-place. 


ipo GENTLEWOMEN of limited means. To 
u let, two newly built cottages in a health village ; lofty 
‘rooms, £6 10s. per annum. Apply, Walter ise, Potters- 
, pury; Northamptonshire. 


Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should read 
The NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Published ewery Saturday. Price One Penny. 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 
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“STxUNGEST AND BEST.”—Health. 


& 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


cocoa 


OVER 140 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. Weer DIPLOMAS. 
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Cookery Exhibition, Lonaoz, May, 100. > GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 
Yo EN and ROYAL FAMILY FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 
PBPPBBABBPPPPPID z 


Price List, 
260 Testimoniais, 


Fj Ba eaeed Pinte, quare, 24/- 
gene raandte ‘Wriha aye “/nOvID, isa institution ; I have almost lived on it since 


it out.’ 
and ia: deniptés of READ’ BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. 


to S8/- bee 
IMErArIO¥ I8 THE SINCEESET FORM OF PLATTERT. EXCELLENT. COMMUNION. WINES, 


agar oAghnt Fs rae hen on'te of ee eG will be 
sre Spurious Imitationsof™ BOVIS.” which, havin 


be ea pallial F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & Co, 
ore, Merton Road, Londen, W. | 


ad Baker? recommonding another bread in arene Fee stoge 7g, eee mentor Jee Onfermented 


= —@ DEVON HEALTHaHOLIDAY 


I§ a recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and 
healthful change. It is one of the loveliest spots in the county, 

and has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’s ipo 

home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. It has a full sonih 


aspect, with splendid view across the Teign Valley and ae 
To the west lies Dartmoor. Teignmouth is the nearest station—2% miles. 


ONE OF THE LOYELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
CLIMATE PROBABLY UNSURPASSED IN ENGLAND. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


oc. EF. CGA RBRBPKPHE NM TT EF, 
View from the Grounds, 200 Feet above the Estuary. BISHOPS THIGNTON, near THIGNMOUTH. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for.six months for 3s. 3d., or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


bi: Subscribers who desire ““THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should fill up a Form as under, and forward it with Postal Note for the 


Me pe savenvers Sf cost 


BEWARE I. 


“RESET TG 5 


amount. ii 
To the Manager, ~ WOMAN’S SICNAL,” 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Me Please send me the “WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” for___months. 
} Name oz 
Address in Full _. pee 
Date = 
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